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FOREIGN LABOURS IN THE ABOLITION CONTROVESY. 
No. I 


Edinburgh Letter, of June 1836. 


Two different fractions of the Semi-Pelagian party, have been labour- 
ing with great industry, for nearly two years, to place the Senior Editor 
of this Magazine, and by consequence, the journal itself, in a false posi- 
tion, touching the great question of domestic slavery. The pro-slavery 
portion of that party, lead by Mr. Converse, late of Virginia, and Mr. 
White, of South Carolina, has stopped at nothing to prove us out and out 
abolitionist ; while the abolitionist portion of it, lead by Mr. Leavett, of N. 
Y.,and Mr. Garrison of Boston, has not hesitated to pronounce our 
principles and influence, to be wholly on the side of slavery. We have 
considered these opposite accusations, indicative of two truths ; first, that 
our opinions were pretty nearly correct, as both extremes denounced 
them ; and secondly, that our ecclesiastical opponents were very hard run 
for a handle against us. But we are well aware that the greatest untruths, 
often and boldly repeated, acquire, at last, a certain respectability; as the 
public eye and ear become familiar with them: and that no man is ever 
so elevated, or so stable in the position he occupies, as to render explana- 
tion and defence unnecessary. 

It has occurred to us, that the best mode of putting ourselves right with 
all mankind, on this great and difficult subject, would perhaps be, to repub- 
lish, from the English newspapers and pamphlets, of 1836,—the most con- 
siderable portions of what we wrote, printed, and spoke, in regard to it, 
when in that kingdom, on an important public mission. For besides that 
much of this has never been published in this country—and much grossly 
garbled before it was published ; the whole was produced under circum- 
stances which demanded in an extraordinary manner, truth, plain dealing, 
and integrity ; and therefore, laid open our whole heart on the entire sub- 
ject. — in the face of an incredulous people, anxious to condemn + 
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in the hearing of vivlent adversaries, in both countries, eager to traduce ; 
and for jealous friends—demanding an effective defence, and yet not 
always fully allowing principles without which, it seemed to us, all defence 
was vain!—If we did not utterly fail amid such trying circumstances, it 
was because we advocated the truth, and God was with us. Let our 
country judge. 





Edinburgh, June 3, 1836. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PATRIOT.* 


Str,—I observe in your paper of the Ist inst., an account, occu- 
pying more than eleven columns of closely printed matter, of two 
meetings in London, recently convened for the purpose of hearing 
the individual whose name is at the head of this article lecture on 
the subject of American Slavery. 

I take it for granted that Mr. Thompson cannot escape from 
meeting me on this great and exciting subject, in the form and 
manner in which his challenge has been accepted by me, in the 
note which I thank you for publishing. But in the mean time, [ 
find so much in the proceedings of the two Meetings referred to 
above, that is incorrect, so much that is disingenuous—so much 
that must mislead, that I am compelled, by an earnest desire to 
prevent, if possible, the catastrophe to which this person seems 
determined to push matters between the Christians of the two 
countries, to make the following statement, with a view of guard- 
ing the public against the statements and designs of Mr. Thomp» 
son. 

By the census of 1830, there were in America about 2,000,000 
of slaves; about 400,000 free persons of colour; and about 
11,000,000 of white persons. Out of the 24 confederated States— 
12 are free States, in which there are no slaves at all, and the re- 
maining 12 tolerate slavery. The 12 non-slave-holding States 
contain a great majority of the white population of America; and 
about half of the free-coloured people; 4 of those 12 free States 
never tolerated slavery, being new states formed within the present 
century ; the remaining 8 were all slave States at the era of the 
American revolution, and have all abolished Slavery, some of them 
long ago—none less than twenty—one above fifty years since. 

Now, Sir, it is obvious from this statement, that half our states, 
embracing, perhaps, two-thirds of our eutire white population, have 
already long ago done all they could do, as states, in their legisla- 
tive capacity, to abolish slavery. And that such states should be 
traduced for not doing what they actually did before their slanderer 
was born, and be thought hard of by British Christians, as being 
tardy in that which they were ready to do, and did, at a period 
when the British conscience was incapable of being roused even 
by Wilberforce,—such things must appear to them, I say, at once 
singularly harsh, unjust, and absurd. 

But let it be borne in mind, that every one of the 400,000 free 





“This letter is reprinted from the London Patriot, of June, 1836; where it appeared under the 
eaption “Mr. George Thompson’s Attack upon the American Churches.” 
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persons of colour in America, was himself actually set free, or is 
the descendant of parents set free, voluntarily and without remu- 
neration, by portions of the people of that nation; that at least 
half of them were set free by the purely voluntary benevolence of 
their masters in the slave-holding states; and that the money value 
of this combined charity, as exhibited at this moment, in the actual 
amount for which these free persons could now be sold, is not 
much short of 150,000,000 dollars. That is, a few small and poor 
communities, and a few benevolent men, have surrendered freely 
one-half more than the boasted twenty millions sterling which the 
mighty empire of Britain pays for that which it took the omnipo- 
tent power of her Imperial Parliament to coerce. 

_If it be demanded—Why do not those free states coerce their 
sister states to abolish slavery also? I reply, first, this is not our 
mode of doing things. Light and love, not might and authority, 
are Our approved modes of doing good. We have found the cause 
of God and man profit by the principle; and if we were only let 
alone, or aided only by persons of sense as well as zeal, we should 
now be telling you of blessed results, instead of begging you not 
to destroy what frenzy has left us. This would perhaps be our 
answer, if the free states had the power to attempt what the British 
public seem so anxious to have us attempt—namely, the abolition 
of slavery throughout all the slave-states, by the power, direct or 
indirect, of the national government. We would probably say, we 
have done a good deal by the aid of the Bible alone; bear with us, 
and by and by all you should ask will be effected, far sooner than 
you think ; far more certainly than by violence or even by bitterness 
and denunciation. 

But, Sir, the asking of such a question involves total ignorance 
of our political institutions. We have no omnipotent Parliament. 
We have a defined written constitution, which creates a national 
government of extremely limited powers, and for specific and 
mostly external objects. By an express clause of that constitution, 
every power not conceded in it is withheld from it; so that by the 
fact of the instrument, and by the universal consent under it, the 
Congress has no more power to abolish slavery in any state of the 
Union, nor to do acts that shall conduce to it, than your Parliament 
has to abolish the salique law in France, the temporal power of the 
Pope in Rome, poligamy in Turkey, or any other wicked or foolish 
thing in any foreign state or nation. 

Then, Sir, on this plain statement I stand, and assert that this is 
not an American question at all; that it is unjust to hold that na- 
tion responsible as a nation; that it is absurd to confound states that 
have abolished slavery half a century ago, and states that are now 
struggling to find and make a safe and happy deliverance from it, 
and states which have small and devoted minorities, who are stri- 
ving to enlighten public sentiment on the case, and states which 
are nearly unanimous in favour of the eternal existence of slavery 
—all together, and denounce and misjudge all! Such conduct can 
do no good to any good man or cause. What would be thought 
of the Americans if they should commence a great and systematic 
outcry against this whole nation, as a nation of Papists or a nation 
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of Hindoos, and in justification of such silly or wicked proceed- 
ings, refer to a part of Ireland, or nearly all of southern India? 
And yet, Sir, a very much larger portion of the 24,00,000 of Eu- 
ropean subjects of this empire are Papists, than there are of Amer- 
ican citizens who are slave-holders ; and a vastly greater proportion 
of the entire mass of human beings subject to your power, worship 
idols—than own slaves with us? We send missionaries to India, 
and we try to convert the Papists as we have opportunity. You 
send a heated zealot to us, who, by his violence and bitterness, 
stirs up all manner of strifes amongst us; interferes in political and 
social questions, whose agitation can do no good to the pretended 
cause of his mission; weans from himself and his country, the 
hearts of the very people through whom alone their alleged object 
could be gained; and after capering about the free states, which 
have no power over the case, and carefully keeping clear of the 
slave states which have all power over it, returns home to swagger 
about his imaginary dangers, and wreak his bitterness on the peo- 
ple that with unprecedented patience ‘bore with his manners.” 

The whole of the free people in the United States may be 
divided into two great classes on this subject: one favourable to 
immediate action on the subject of slavery, with a view to its aboli- 
tion as soon as it can be done, with due regard to the interests of 
all the parties; the other unfavourable to doing any thing at all 
with the subject. 

The latter party is again to be divided into two parts :—one, and 
I think the smallest of all, which considers slavery a good institu- 
tion in and of itself, and which, they believe, ought to exist for- 
ever; the other, and more considerable one, admitting slavery to 
be wrong, yet consider the subject encompassed with such insuper- 
able difficulties as to prefer leaving it undisturbed, to cure itself or 
abide as futurity shall determine. ‘These two constitute the pro- 
slavery party of America. The party favourable to the freedom of 
the slaves is also divided into two; the first is that technically 
called the ‘ anti-slavery party,’? or ‘‘the immediate abolitionists ;”’ 
the second, though the first in point of time, is called the ‘‘ Colon- 
ization party,’”? ‘‘the Emancipationists,” and ‘ the Gradualists.” 
I propose to give a brief statement concerning each of these, for I 
find few persons in Britain who seem to understand their actual 
posture. 

The cause of Colonization, or the organizing of Societies, to 
remove the free people of colour and manumitted slaves, with their 
own consent, from America to Western Africa, was organized 
nearly twenty years ago. Various Societies exist ; three separate 
colonies, under distinct boards of management, have been formed, 
embracing seven or eight settlements—at two of which are mis- 
sions, and containing between three and four thousand coloured 
persons, who have been planted there in comfort from America.— 
Of these colonists, perhaps a fourth part or more were slaves man- 
umitted that they might go there. ‘That some of these societies 
jn America may have been conducted injudiciously, is not improb- 
able. That many persons advocated colonization for very opposite 
reasons, may also be as true, as that the same fact is certain in 
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regard to every human enterprise. But I expect to make manifest, 
when [ meet Mr. Thompson at Glasgow, that the principles of 
these societies are wise, beneficent, and humane to the black race; 
that their action is highly favourable to the cause of freedom; that 
their present friends and supporters constitute the great body of the 
American people, who are desirous of promoting and hastening as 
rapidly as possible a system of gradual emancipation of all the 
slaves on earth. This party consists of large minorities in almost 
every slave state, in several of them, embracing probably half the 
people; and of very large majorities in every one of the free states. 

The abolition party, technically so called, was regularly and ex- 
tensively organized only a few years ago, when individuals assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, and formed the famous ‘‘ United States Anti- 
Slavery Convention ;”’ and issued its thrice famous ‘ Declaration 
of Independence.’”? This was, if I remember aright, in the year 
1833. I rely, however, only on memory, both as to the date and 
contents of this paper, which is the authorized confession and 
creed of the Abolition party in America, which they pledged ‘‘their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honours’ to support; and 
which, whenever tried, has been more effectual to raise a mob, than 
ever Witch’s enchantment was to raise the wind. It proposed to 
organize a party for the avowed purpose of remodelling society all 
over that nation in many most fundamental respects, whether social, 
political, or religious, so far as the entire black race was interested. 
It asserted moral principles which shocked the nation ; it inculeat- 
ed social duties which were felony by the laws of nearly all the 
states; it undertoook to alter the laws and constitution of the na- 
tion, in at least five particulars, so important, that success would 
necessarily have dissolved the national confederacy ; and summed 
up the whole with the grand idea from which the Society has got 
its name—that all slavery should be instantly abolished, irrespective 
of all consequences. To this party Mr. Thompson joined himself 
heart and soul in America; to the interests of this party he is 
labouring now to chain the British churches; for the sake of this 
party, he traduces the American churches, and denounces every 
body and every thing that will not see with ifs eyes. As a party, 
it is comparatively small—compared with the Colonization party, 
very small; compared with the nation, contemptible. One more 
visitof Mr. Thompson would, as a party, make it too odious to 
exist. It is a party whose spirit is fierce and turbulent; and com- 
posed of elements which the churches fear and shun. There are 
in America men who run every thing mad. They take up the 
great cause of Temperance, and catch a monomania that ends 
in abolishing the cup in the Lord’s Supper. They mingle in the 
sacred process of Christian revivals, and they come out Pelagians 
in doctrine, and practicers of excesses that shock society. They 
embark in the noble enterprises which have for their end universal 
freedom, and they rush to universal levelling and general amalga- 
mation. | 

Sir, I lift up my voice in the name of nine-tenths of the Ameri- 
can people, and warn you against trusting sucha party as this. I 
call upon your churches, in the name of the churches in America, 
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to discredit the slanders, and take no part in the mad and imprac- 
ticable schemes of a party incapable of success because it seeks to 
reach what is true, in part, by that which is false in all its stages ; and 
enforces even the commands of Christ with the spirit of the pit. Why 
need you be deceived? You have sent four messengers from your 
churches to ours; and I am now the fourth messenger from our 
churches to you. Is the voice of one rash and passionate man to 
overbear the voice of the remaining eight, when of the whole nine 
he alone handled money in the transaction ; and he alone was 
unsent by the churches? 

I had marked many passages in the proceedings which have 
elicited this statement, as deserving, indeed requiring, some stric- 
tures, on account of their extraordinary inaccuracy. But the length 
to which the subject has carried this communication, seems to in- 
dicate the propriety of remitting any such special remark, till I 
meet Mr. Thompson face to face. In the mean time, I solemnly 
aver, that according to my belief, which is I think also the belief of 
the immense majority of my countrymen, Mr. Thompson’s whole 
conduct in America was most eminently calculated to exasperate 
the public mind-—to wound the feelings of Christians—to wean 
the hearts of the people from all that countenance and support 
him—and to do direct and incalculable damage to the cause of the 
poor slave. Personally, he isand can be nothing to America, or 
the American churches. It is only as the representative of a party, 
more or less considerable or respectable, that his past and present 
power of harm exists. 

I cannot, however, forbear to say, after a careful perusal of his 
speeches at the two meetings already several times referred to, 
that the whole tenor of his remarks is calculated to produce an 
exceedingly false impression ; and that a more unjust and calumni- 
ous attack was never made, than that which they contain on the 
great body of Christians and Christian ministers in the United 
States. 

Ro. J. BrecxinripcE, 
A Delegate from the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the U. 8. of America, to the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 
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PAPISTRY OF THE XIX CENTURY, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
No. III. 


Tue scene shifis from Philadelphia to Baltimore. ‘The views, interests, 
and plans, of the officers of the Pope, are every where the same; so far 
as the advancement of his kingdom is concerned. There is no wonder, 
therefore, that a meeting should be held in the supreme seat of papacy in 
the United States, when its craft is endangered, in any part of the country. 
And it is instructive to observe, that the avowed object of the Cathedral 
meeting in this city, in 1823, upon the affairs of the faithful in Philadel- 
phia, was to influence the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and obtain from 
it, a decision contrary to liberty, and to the gospel of God. 

On a loose slip, carefully filed, with the Barry Pamphlets,—and which 
was evidently cut from a newspaper—of which it made originally parts of 
two columns, is printed the matter which constitutes the text of the pres- 
ent number of this series. ‘The newspaper appears to have been, the old 
Federal Gazette of this city; now united with the Patriot. We say so, 
because on the back of the slip, the following words and figures remain: 
viz: “ Vol. 59. Fede.”—At the head of the article copied below—are the 
words “ Baltimore, Monday, January 27, 1823;” after which follows a 
short editorial ;—then the matter relative tothe troubles in Philadelphia.— 
The letter is introduced—by the remarks which follow :— 


At a meeting of the Pewholders of the Catholic Cathedral Church, and 
of the lay members of the other Catholic congregations of the city of 
Baltimore, held in the Cathedral on ‘Tuesday, the 2ist January, 1823, 
agreeably to public notice, John Hillen, Esq. was called to the chair, and 
Philip Laurenson was appointed Secretary. 


The object of the meeting was explaimed by the chairman to be the 
propriety of taking any measures relating to an Unhappy* schism which 

re on some time past, prevailed in St. Mary’s Church ia the city of Phil- 
adelphia. 





* The Papal doctors and controversialists, talk much at large about the unity of their church; 
and the whole controversy between them and us, is made to turn on these two points—what is 
the rule of faith, and who is the judge of controversies? The whole, proceeding on the necessity 
of some rule and judge, that can preserve unity. How well their rule has worked—(a rule 
which is to be gathered out of a dozen or more spurious books of divine revelation—called the 
Apochrypha, flanked by twenty cart loads of volumes, by fathers, doctors, cannonists, and what 
not, and the expositions of all these and much else, by above five hundred Assemblies, called 
Councils,—not to speak of all the popes ;)—and how wisely their judge has decided, (a judge, 
who if it be the popes, has been the vilest succession of men, that ever had a consecutive exist- 
ence, or if the church at large, openly apostate, for nearly three centuries ;) and how successfully 
this judge and rule have conducted the church and preserved its unity, learn from this one fact. 
Banval in his Dictionaire Universel, asserts that no lessthan 34 schisms had occurred in the 
church of Rome, by means of Anti-popes alone. Asingle one of these schisms, of the judge of 
controversy, lasted, according to the Jesuit Muimbourge, (Histoire du grand Schisme) 51 years ;— 
and not only convulsed the world, but annihilated the papal succession; which is a far greater 
calamity, in their view. For during the whole of that period there were two popes at a time ; 
and for a considerable time, three popes at once; all claiming to be Christ’s true and only vicar. 
And it is worthy of all accept:.tion, that when the holy and infallible Council of Constance, in 1417, 
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It was then moved and seconded, That a committee be named consist- 
ing of five members to report to this meeting by resolution or otherwise, 
upon the subject under consideration—Whereupon, Luke ‘Tiernan, 
Thomas Hillen. Thomas C. Jenkins, John Parsons and John Scott,* were 
named by the Chairman as members of said Committee. 

After having retired to deliberate, the committee reported the following 
preamble and resolutions—viz: 

Your Committee having maturely considered the subject referred to 
them respecting an expression of opinions and sentiments thereon, ‘‘ by 
resolution or otherwise,” respectfully report— 

That, the members of this meeting being citizens of Maryland, your 
Committee do not feel themselves justified in recommending to them any 
direct or formal application on their part to the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania. Yet, as members of the Catholic Church, they do not hesitate to 
declare that, if an expression of their sentiments and religious belief can 
afford any information, or produce a better understanding of the subject 
before that honourable body, it is their bounden duty, as well as that of 
the Catholics of all other sections of the United States, to make profession 
thereof, whereby they may contribute their part towards the maintenance 
of the purity of the faith and discipline of the Catholic Church, agreet 
disorderly innovations, the introduction of which has been or may be at~- 
tempted by disobedient Clergymen, or by their deluded and misguided 
followers.T 





elected Otho Collonna, pope, by the name of Martin V.—it did not dare to decide, who amongst 
the claimants, was true Pope. How many schisms may have occurred on other points,—all too 
when their perfect rule of believing was in full force, no mortal can conjecture. If we should 
enumerate only a very few of these, as those of the Nestorians, of the Greeks, of the Albigences, 
of the Hussites, of the Protestants,—we shall see, that above half the nominal fold of the 


judge, has been misguided by his rule. Is it not time to change the rule, and dismiss the Judge. 
[EDs. 


*These names are familiar to all the good people of Baltimore. That of the last named gentle~ 
man, must be in the recollection of all our readers. They will recollect him, as the legal adviser 
of the papists, in a number of instances, in which we have been called to lay their extraordin- 
ary proceedings before the public. He was one of the attornies, in the case in which Priest 
Smith forged the will for Ward—(pp. 91-5, of Vol. I—March, 1835.) He it was, who made 
arrangements with Prince Hohenloe, in the days of his princesship’s lying wonders; to work a 
notable miracle ; which unhappily did not take effect—(p. 185, of Vol. Il—May, 1836.) He is 
the individual who figures in the case of the Abduction of Eliza Burns—(pp. 345, 519, of Vol. IIT. 
for the months of August and November, 1837.) He is in short, a Protestant gentleman—who 
is good-natured enough to say he believes all the unbelievable things required by holy mother ; 
and who seems for years, to have sought occasions, to signalize the reality of his apostacy, by 
the excess of his zeal. At present, we believe, no man who regards his character, would ven- 
ture to turn papist in Baltimore. Mankind is ready to make allowances, for the prejudices of 
education, and the influences of early impressions; and therefore, they pity those who are nat- 
urally papists. Butin the present state of knowledge and opinion—it is not easy to comprehend 
how a sane person, who was raised a Protestant, can turn a papist from conviction ; and accord- 
ingly they who should apostatize—would necessarily incur the contempt and odium of society, 
as persons forsaking God, for private ends.—[Eps. ] 

tHere is a call on the papists of the United States—to assemble and agitate, and send up pro- 
fessions of faith—showing what true papal doctrine is ; in order that Bishop Conwell and his 
party and principles—may prevail in the controversy at Phila. and before the Legislature of Pa., 
over Priest Hogan and his. Now it is expressly forbidden by the Canons, for laymen to meddle 
with the controversies, or expound the faith of the church. Every one of the persons at this 
meeting had moreover sworn, in their very creed (see Vol. I. p. 33,) to believe and hold all the 
church does ; and all in the same sense she does; and all this, at the hands of her ministers. 
What folly, then, for such people—to be talking about faith and discipline, disorders and innova- 
tions! They met as they were told—spoke as they were directed—went away as they were 


ordered. Itis a puppet show ; these are the dough faces; the priests are the workers of the 
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Under this conviction therefore, your committee beg leave to recommend 
the — of the following resolutions : 

Ist. Resolved, That the members of this meeting deeply lament the 
unhappy schism which has for some time prevailed in St. Mary’s Church, 
in the city of Philadelphia. 

2d. Resolved, 'That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the effects of 
said schism are alike disgraceful to the promoters of it, both as members 
of civil society and as Christians. 
_ 3d- Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the said schism 
ig alone attributable to the anti Catholic and rebellious conduct of the pre- 
tended pastor of the said church, and the blind infatuation of his followers.* 

4th. Resolved, That it is the opinion of the members of this meeting 
that the conduct of the Right Reverend Bishop Conwell, in relation to the 
Reverend William Hogan, is in strict conformity with the canon law, and 
the — usage and discipline of the Catholie church throughout the 
world. 

5th. Resolved, 'That this meeting look upon the petition of the lay-trus- 
tees of St. Mary’s church in Philadelphia to the legislature of Pennsylva— 
nia for power to appoint their own pastors, as subversive of a fundamental 
principle of the Catholic church, because it belongs to the Bishops alone, 
as successors of the Apostles, to appoint and institute the pastors of the 
various congregations in their respective dioceses, and that a priest 
appointed pastor by laymen, without the assent and institution of the 
iocesan Bishop, is not a lawful minister of the Catholic church, but must 
be leoked upon by all good Catholics as an intruder and prophaner of his 
sacred character and ministry.t 

6th. Resolved. That it is the opinion of this meeting that the Rev. 
William Hogan, who presumes to exercise pastoral! functions in St. Mary’s 





* This resolution and the preceding one—give us the judgment of one party in the papal 
church of that period—on their brethren. We have given before, the opinion of the other party, 
on the leaders and adherents of these. All we have to say, is, that as the witnesses on both 
sides are unexceptionable, there seems an inevitable necessity on us, to believe all the evil they 
tell us of each other. What a united and happy body—this papacy is? What a noble set of 
fellows—they make themselves out to be.—*‘ Disgraced citizens.’’—* Disgraced Christians.”’— 
“Pretended Pastor.’’—“ Blind, infatuated, anti-Catholic, rebellious’?! Mercy, gentlemen ; 
mercy—mercy '—[EDs.] 


t This is a very clear statement, of one of the fundamental errors of papistry, on the subject 


of church order. There is no point of ecclesiastical polity, more indisputably clear and certain, 
than that according to Scripture and to Apostolic and primitive usage, the particular churches 
have the right to select their own spiritual guides. And nothing is more certain, than that all 
contrary practice, has been fatal to the rights, the interests, and the edification of the churches — 
A man ought as soon think of giving up the right to choose his wife, as that to choose his minis- 
ter ; he had far better give up the right of suffrage in temporal, than in spiritual things, seeing 
that his soul is his most important possession.—This power in the hands of the Papal Bishops, 
secures first, the faith of their people, to be as far as possible that of the Bishop of Rome. For 
refusing the Scriptures to the people, and then appointing the spiritual teachers,—the faith of 
the Bishop, without an accident, becomes that of his diocese ; and he being the officer of the 
Pope, appointed by him, and removeable at his will—is of course, the mere reflector in ordinary 
cases, of his master’s mind and will. Thus the Pope, and not Christ, is the fountain of Papal 
faith ; and that faith changes as often as the Popes change theirs; which has been scores of 
times, and that upon every important point of doctrine and morals, as well as of discipline.—But 
secondly, the Pope being remotely, the only and absolute fountain, of all power, dignity, author- 
ity and wealth, in the papal sect, over the whole world; it follows, that every thing in the sect, 
must conform to him in every settled point of principle and policy. But the Pope is a foreign 
King! And the stupidest of kings! So that all bishops and priests, are by the force of circum- 
stances, every where, the enemies of liberty and social improvement—and always faithless to 
their own country.—[eps. } 
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Church, without faculties* from his bishop, and in direct opposition to his 
authority, and who, for this sacrilegious usurpation and other offences, has 
been excommunicated by his diocesan, with the approbation of all the 
Catholic Bishops of the United States, and of the sovereign Pontiff, him- 
self, is no longer a Catholic Clergyman, and that no Catholic can hold 
communion with him, or assist at his ministrations.t 

7th. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, that so long as 
the said Rev. William Hogan continues to officiate in St. Mary’s Church, 
the Catholics of Philadelphia are deprived of the use of said Church, and 
that the pious intentions of the founders thereof are thereby defeated. 


(Signed) Luxe TieERNAN, 
Tuomas C. JENKINS, 
Tuomas HILven, 
Joun Parsons, 
Joun Scorr. 


Which report and reselutions being read, were by this meeting unant- 
mously approved and adopted. 

It being further moved and seconded, it was unanimously resolved, that 
a copy of these proceedings, signed by the chairman and secretary, be 





* Faculties. A word of explanation may be needful. By the papal doctrine, ordination, like 
baptism, impresses on the soul a new and peculiar, yea, in the former case, an indelible charac- 
ter. Itis a Sacrament, and of all the seven, ranks with the three most potential. There is one 
greater, which creates God in the Mass; and one equal, which recreates the soul, in Baptism. 
But none else compares with this, which in terms confers the power, and creates the capacity 
to make God ; and that by an ineffable change, in the substance of the Priest’s soul.—The dis- 
cipline of the church, has found it necessary, to lay many restrictions on this super-human 
power; one of which is, that no priest shall presume to make Gods within the diocese of any 
Bishop, without express authority from the head of his order, if he be a regular; or from the 
Bishop of the place, or the Pope himself, if he be a secular; that is, a common priest. This 
express authority, when given by a Bishop, for his immediate diocese, is called a Faculty. We 
have had the form of one given by the Bishop of Bardstown, in Ky.—on hand for some time ; 
and will.publish it, in the course of this series. At present, we observe, that when a Roman 
Priest does acts which would hang another man, and cause the deposition of any Protestant 
minister ; the only punishment to him, usually is to deprive him of his Faculties, and send him 
to some other diocese to play the villain. He cannot be hurt by the laws of the land, according 
to the constant doctrine of the papal church ; because he is no longer amenable to them ;— 
being from the moment of his assuming the clerical habit, a subject of the church alone. Nor 
ean the Bishop, himseif, efface the interior and eternal effects, of the Sacrament of Ordination. 
He can only stop his power to make Gods, legally, within a certain locality ; and therefore the 
worst punishment, for the worst offence by a priest, is to change his residence. This brief ex- 
position sufficiently explains, how it is, that papal ecclesiastics, have been soj uniformly corrupt 
and depraved. They have more opportunity of crime than other men; and are to the greatest 
possible extent, assured of impunity. In the absence of all proof, reason would force us to 
believe as probable, what all history has established as true ; namely, their dreadful pollution. 

[EDs.] 

+ By the rules laid down, on the authority of Popes and Councils, in regard to the books of 
heretics, (a summary of which will be found in the fore part of the Indez of prohibited books) 
—the same principles which are here avowed, in regard to “‘ assisting at their ministrations,”’ are 
infallibly and divinely established ; that is, no true papist shall dare to read, or even hear, except 
as the priest prescribes. The statement is briefly this , “‘ You, William Hogan, have presumed 
to say and do, what Mr. Conwell disapproved : for this, all the papal Bishops and the Pope of 
Rome, believe you heretic, and pronounce you excommunicate ; and being either or both, no 
good Catholic can any longer listen to asingle word that proceeds out of your lips. So let it be ; 
we, Luke Tiernan, John Scott, and our compeers—have spoken !’’—Is it any wonder, that those 
who choose to examine and decide for themselves, should reject and despise such insolent dic- 
tation? Isit strange, that those who submit to it, should be the most ignorant and superstitious 
of mankind ?—[keps. } 
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transmitted by them to the Right Reverend Doctor Conwell, Bishop of 
Philadelphia, and that the original be deposited in the Archives of the 
Cathedral. 

It was finally moved and seconded and resolved, that the thanks ef this 
meeting be given to the Chairman and Secretary, and to the Committee 
for their services. 

And, the meeting then adjourned. 


(SIGNED) Joun Hitien, Chairman. 
Puivip Lavrenson, Secretary. 


Bactimore, 22d Jan., 1823. 
Right Reverend Father in God.* 


This letter will be delivered to you with sundry resolutions passed 
unanimously at a meeting of the Roman Catholics of this city, held yes- 
terday at the Cathedral. 

The meeting being held late in the evening, my age prevented me from 
attending it. Messrs. Barry and Laurenson, eile called en me at Mr. 
Caton’s, my present residence, and read the resolutions, which I cordially 
approve, and hope they will have cunsiderable influence over your Legis- 
lature, and tend to repress the turbulence and schism prevailing so unhap- 
pily in your church. With sentiments of great respect and esteem, I 
remain, Right Reverend Sir, 


Your mnst ob’t humble serv’t, 
(Signed) Cuarves Carrortr, 
of Carrollton. 


To the Right Reverend Doctor Conwell, 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 





* It has always appeared to us extremely remarkable that those who consider marriage a pollu- 
tion, to persons so sacred as themselves; should yet, permit, nay require all to address them, by 
a title, which can be lawfully acquired, only through marriage. And how absurd isit, for Charles 
Carroll, when more than eighty, tobe saying “‘ Father’’—to this Milesian Irish upstart ; who as 
the sequel will prove, was more ignorant than his own groom? Nay, how out of place, for one 
of the signers of our Declaration of Independence, to be mixing up himself with petty broils, 
which however they might fire the great souls of Conwell and Hogan,and their followers; are, 
in themselves, absolutely despicable: so much so, that even the important disclosures they 
afford us, of the interior of papistry—hardly redeem them from the contempt, of us profane 
Protestants. Butthis very fact, is one of the very disclosures ; that a man who had been the 
companion of heroes and sages for three quarters of a eentury, should join in a quarrel, like this, 
—and act under such dictation—in a manner so utterly unbecoming. If he had taken any part, 
in such a business; it should have been, as the common friend—*“ father ’’—of all the disputants 
—seeking to restore peace ; not as the tool of other tools—to magnify by his servility, such a 
thing as “ Right Reverend Conwell ”’ !—Our readers will remember the case of Judge Gaston, of 
N. C.—largely discussed, in former numbers of this Magazine. He and Charles Carroll, were 
amongst the most prominent laymen, who have been members of the papal sect in this country ; 
and may afford us, by their condwct, no uncertain criterion, of the behaviour to be expected of all 
she rest, when opportunity serves, and priestly influence requires their sacrifice.—{&Ds. J 
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(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. } 


PROTEST, DRLIVERED TO CHARLES V., AT THE DIET OF WORMS. 


Messrs. Editors :— 


Tue PRoTEsT, of which I send you a translation, was delivered 
to the Emperor, Charles V., at the Diet which met at Worms, in 
1540. A convention or conference between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, took place by the appointment of the Emperor 
himself, and which is referred to in this document. But although 
Melancthon and Eckius spent three days in speaking, the result, 
as of all similar conferences, was to leave mattersin the same state 
as they were before. Luther, being now old and infirm, was not 
present; but Melancthon was the delegate from Wittemburg ; and 
this protest was originally drawn up by him; but when read to 
the Protestant deputies, objection was made to its length and to the 
severity of the language ; it was, therefore, put into the hands of 
the chancellor of Saxony, who abridged and modified the docu- 
ment, sO as to give satisfaction to all. There are, however, two 
exemplars of this protest, which differ in some particulars ; but in 
substance, and mostly in expression, are the same. This one is 
taken from the MS. of Ebner; the other is from the MS. of Peze- 
lius. Both are contained inthe ‘‘ Corpus Rerormatorum,”’ from 
which this has been translated. ; 

The object of the protest, judging from its contents, was, first, 
to conciliate the Emperor; and next, to prevent the Pope from 
being permitted to exercise any authority in calling a general coun- 
cil, orin presiding over its deliberations ; or in having any author- 
ity in the contemplated conference. It may, indeed, be considered 
as a protest against the usurped authority of the bishop of Rome. 
As far as is known to the writer, this document, though one form 
of it was published in German, has never been published in English. 
If the protest were not so long, I would have sent you the original, 
which isin Latin; but as the version is nearly literal, and no mat- 
ter of controversy involved, it may, perhaps, be sufficient to publish 
the document in English. But if you, or any of your readers, 
should be curious to see the original, it can be found in the valuable 
work, mentioned above. pp. 1142—1151, where also may be read 
the German copy. It is also inserted by Walchius, in his edition 
of Luther’s works, v. xvii.; and also in Roeder’s ‘‘Colloquy of 
Worms.” 

If this document should be judged worthy of a place in your 


Magazine, the writer may, hereafter, send you some other selec- 
tions, of a similar kind. 


Iam, &c. 
Princeton, N. J. Jan. 8, 1839. cL— R——. 


P.S. There is a marked resemblance between the dignified style 
of this PRoTEsT, and our “Declaration of Independence.” 
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‘We are not ignorant, what judgment profane men form of these 
ecclesiastical contentions; nor are we so destitute of common 
sense, that we alone are insensible of the danger to which we are 
exposed, or incapable of measuring, beforehand, its magnitude.— 
Nor are we so foolishly morose, as to wish tc dissent from the 
common opinion of so many ages and nations, without the most 
urgent causes. But we have great, pious, and just reasons, for the 
counsel which we pursue. We are unwilling, again, to suppress 
that evangelical light, which by the blessing of God, has arisen upon 
our churches. We are unwilling again, to establish ancient abuses 
and errors; for we think, that to aid unjust cruelty is foreign to the 
spirit of Christianity. 

Since from the beginning of the reformed doctrine, the Papal 
powers have promulgated against us, impious and attrocious 
decrees, as if were, written in blood; and have, every where, 
inflamed kings and princes against us; we have always desired and 
sought the true and unbiassed judgment of the church, and have 
ever been ready to plead our own cause ; but hitherto, neither has 
any free council been appointed ; nor any private disputation insti- 
tuted, with a view of inquiring into the truth. For in relation to 
the conference at Augsburg, it is true, certain princes and doctors 
were selected, who should treat with us, respecting a reconciliation 
of our doctrines; but these, at the very opening of the conference, 
informed us, that nothing could be changed in the doctrine or rites 
of their churches; and their only aim was, to bend us to their opin- 
ions, and to bring us back to the ancient errors. Wherefore, that 
conference at Augsburg, had no tendency to heal the church’s 
wounds, or to bring about peace. But as our invincible Emperor, 
has now instituted a conference, concerning the whole system of 
doctrine, we hope, that he is sincerely willing, that the truth may 
be made manifest ; and that he truly has in view, the good of the 
church. We do, therefore, offer to our invincible emperor, our 
cordial thanks, because he has instituted a conference, after the 
ancient example. Of our opponents we earnestly request that 
they bring to the discussion, minds desirous of finding the truth, 
and solicitous to promote the glory of God, and to consult the true 
interests of the churches. Many are not ignorant of the truth, 
but having their minds pre-occupied with the pursuits of avarice 
and ambition, oppose the doctrines of godliness, that they may 
retain their riches, and other worldly advantages ; such dispositions 
as these should not be brought to a conference of this kind. It is 
manifest, that the church is infected with many inveterate diseases, 
the removal of which, others have demanded, before these times. 

That we may exhibit to the invincible emperor, our true opinions, 
we have not declined this conference, and promise, that without 
sophistry, without cavilling, without calumny, we will, with as 
much propriety and perspicuity, as we are able, ingenuously 
explain the doctrine of our churches, which we sincerely believe 
is consentaneous with that of the Catholic church of Christ. And 
we adopt the rule which God has given to us, namely, the clear 
testimonies of the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures, for it is 
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declared, that if any one teach any other doctrine, let him be accursed. 
And we will proceed, with simplicity and fidelity, that it may be 
apparent that we desire truth and tranquillity, and not contention: 
and therefore we will shun logomachies ; and in return, we ask, that 
our adversaries will abide by the same rule; namely, the Scriptures 
of the Prophets and Apostles; and that they will not cite as Scrip- 
ture, deluded and impure interpretations, and that they also will 
avoid logomachies and desire of victory, and yield their assent to 
the divine declarations. 

And we pray God, the Father of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, that 
he may]jso govern the hearts of this assembly, that they may love 
and understand the truth, and aim at the welfare of the church. 
There is, indeed, an urgent necessity that help should be brought 
to the church, on this, as well as on many other accounts, that by 
reason of the cruelty exercised towards pious preachers, there is a 
deficiency of pastors; the consequence of which is, the destruc- 
tion of religion, and a horrible barbarity of manners. This danger 
to the republic, is so great, that it behooves, not only princes, but 
all others, to be concerned for the general welfare. 

As in former instances, we have deemed it proper to reject 
councils appointed by the Bishop of Rome, so also, in the present 
case, we protest against his authority; and we can by no means 
consent, that the Bishop of Rome should be considered as confer- 
ring authority on this conference ; nor that his legate should preside 
at the congress which is expected to be held. 

For, since the Roman Bishop has openly professed himself an 
enemy to our churches; and has already, with the most unjust 
poner wholly condemned our cause; and with more than 

eronian cruelty, has defended his idol-worship; and since he has 
by us been accused of heresy and idolatry; and since we have 
shown, that this pontifical kingdom is the kingdom of Anti-Christ, 
we can by no means admit the Bishop of Rome to be our judge, 
orour superior. We are unwilling to allow to him that authority 
in the church, which he has impudently arrogated to himself; pre- 
tending, that no council can be held lawfully, without his approba- 
tion. 

This PROTESTATION, we think proper to make in the beginning, 
lest, by our silence, we should seem to allow to him, that authority 
which he claims for himself; which we cannot do, lest we should 
establish the errors of idolatry and tyranny, by which he oppresses 
the church; for when Paul says, ‘‘ If any man preach anv other gos- 
pel, let him be accursed,”’ he orders us to beware lest we should be 
contaminated with the society of the enemies of the gospel. 

We know very well the extreme bitterness of the hatred exer- 
cised towards us. We are judged to be accursed in the utmost 
degree, and by all possible exertions to be destroyed; as is evident 
from the edicts and punishments with which he rages against us. 
Kings and princes are instigated, that they may stir up wars against 
us; and they who take up arms against us, are honoured with 
rewards. Thus pious citizens are brought into jeopardy, who are 
entirely well disposed towards the republic, and sincerely desirous to 
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promote the public tranquillity. But Paul comforts us, who con- 
demns the judgment of the wicked; and testifies that it is not 
they who embrace the gospel who are accursed and eutcasts, but 
the enemies of the gospel are they whom God rejects, and com- 
mands us to avoid. Wherefore, as it is manifest that the Bishop 
of Rome wages war against the gospel of the Son of God, we 
cannot attribute to him any authority in the church, and we are 
ready to render the reason of this our opinion, whenever it is 
necessary, either in councils or in any other lawful assemblies ; 
for it is evident that the Romish Bishop, not only professes wicked 
errors and heresies condemned by the church, but defends them 
by the most horrible cruelty of punishments. He hath subverted 
the irue doctrine respecting the blessings procured by the Son of 
God ; concerning faith; and the method of obtaining the pardon of 
sin; and in every thing necessary to the worship of God. True 
worship is abolished in order that the minds of men may be drawn 
off to that worship, concerning which, Christ says, ‘‘in vain do 
they worship me with the commandments of men.’’ And he is guilty 
of manifest idolatry, in the manifold abuse of the Lord’s Supper, 
where a God is worshipped unknown to the fathers, with gold and 
silver and precious things, as saith Daniel. And, in the worship 
of the dead, a mad impiety is exercised, so that to them the 
honour due to Christ as Mediator, is falsely attributed. He has 
corrupted the use of the Sacraments instituted by Christ. He de- 
mands that human, superstitious, unjust and tyrannical laws should 
be preferred to the divine oracles, He arrogates to himself, a 
power above all bishops. He has transformed the ecclesiastical 
power into a worldly kingdom; and to these and many other 
errors, he joins tyrannical cruelty; raging against innocent men 
with fire and sword, if they refuse to applaud all the fouleries of 
the monks and priests. 

Now, although we know the evils of discord, yet because God 
has commanded us to flee idolatry, and the Holy Spirit has express- 
ly called the popish traditions, ‘‘ traditions of devils,’’ and exhorts 
us to oppose ourselves to the kingdom of Anti-Christ; it is a mat- 
ter of necessity, that we dissent from the Bishop of Rome, who 
defends idolatry, and every species of error. 

In our inmost soul, we venerate the Catholic church in which 
the Son or Gop rules over the fathers, prophets, apostles and 
saints at all times. From this congregation we never dissent; that 
is, from the true Catholic church, of which the Bishop of Rome is 
the enemy, not the head, as fact shows; for he kills the people of 
the saints, as was predicted by Daniel. And we have no doubt 
but that the doctrine which our churches profess, is the same as 
that of the true Catholic church of the Son or Gop, for we do not 
depart from the apostolic Scriptures; neither are we destitute of 
human testimonies. The faith and practice of the church, in the 
age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles; the ancient and 
approved councils, and the more learned of the Greek and Latin 
= when judiciously interpreted, give their suffrages in our 
avour. 

We do therefore aflirm, with a good conscience, that to preserve 
and propagate this doctrine, not from curiosity, ambition, or other 
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blind lusts, but from a sincere desire to promote the glory of the 
Son of God, and to aid his church, have we been actuated; and we 
pray God, the Father of our Redeemer, the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
he would govern and direct our zeal, and give us help agreeably 
to the declaration of Christ, that he would be with those who meet 
in his name.” 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 


MEMOIRS, TO SERVE AS A HISTORY OF THE SEMI-PELAGIAN CONTRO- 
VERSY IN THE PESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


No. VIII. 
Trial of the Rev. Albert Barnes. 


Our design in this matter is to give the history of Mr. Barnes’s 
trial, before the 2d Presbytery of Philadelphia, on the charges pre- 
ferred by Dr. Junkin; the revision of the case on the appeal of 
the prosecutor, by the Synod of Philadelphia; and finally, by the 
General Assembly, on Mr. Barnes’s appeal. 

For the matter we shall be dependent chiefly upon Dr. Junkin’s 
Vindication, Mr. Barnes’s published Defence, Van Norstand & 
Dwight’s Trial of Rev. A. Barnes, and the Minutes, &c., of the 
General Assembly. 

The object of this prosecution was, to bring about a decision on 
the doctrinal errors which had, for years, distracted the church, and 
diverted their efforts from the great enterprise of the age. ‘' A 
third opinion,” savs Dr. J., in his first letter to Mr. Barnes, Vindi- 
cation p. iv., ‘‘ operating to the production of this communication 
is, that peace and union in evangelical effort cannot take place, so 
long as these doctrinal points remain unsettled; and that, there- 
fore, all the friends of such union and peace ought to desire their 
final adjustment by the proper judicatories of the church. It 1s 
certainly true that many have wished to see them brought fairly 
and legally, before the proper tribunals, unconnected with mere 
questions of ecclesiastical policy, and without admixture of 
personal or congregational feelings.’’ With a view to expedite 
and bring the business to a speedy issue, he proposes to Mr. B., 
the following questions: ‘1. Will you admit the Notes on Ro- 
mans, bearing your name, to be your own production, and save 
me the trouble of proving it? 2. Will you waive the constitutional 
right of ten days, &c. [ Book, pp. 396—402] and so let the case 
come up and pass through the Presbytery with as little delay as 
possible; provided I furnish you with a copy of the charges, at 
least that many days beforehand?’ This letter is dated March 16, 
1835. It farther pledges to adduce no charge or proof except such 
as should be ‘founded solely on your Notes on Romans, and 
referring to no other evidence for their support than what shall be 
deduced from that book.’? Thus was manifested an anxious desire 
to arrive at a speedy issue, and in the way least conducive to 
excitement. ‘‘I hope,’ says he in the same letter, ‘‘I shall be 
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enabled to act with gravity, solemnity, brotherly affection, and all 
the respect due to a court of Jesus Christ.” This expectation of 
the prosecution, unreasonable as it seemed to many, he was enabled 
to realise; for Mr. Barnes himself, testifies at the close of this trial, 
‘‘T have only to add, that I cherish no unkind feelings towards my 
prosecutor. I charge on him noimproper motives. I accuse him 
of no un-Christian or vindictive spirit. I have no reason to doubt 
that he has, in all his proceedings, been actuated by conscientious 
motives. I delight to add my humble testimony, in accordance 
with the feelings of all who have witnessed this trial, to his Christ- 
lan spirit; and rejoice to close, by saying that my conviction of the 
_ piety and the Christian temper of my prosecutor, has been augment- 

ing throughout the entire prosecution.”—See Trial, append. p. 107. 
So Mr. Steel, in the Synod, ‘‘I had the high privilege to witness 
the proceedings in this case in the court below; and all who like 
me were present on that occasion can testify, as 1 most expressly 
do, that nothing transpired there which had any tendency whatever 
to injure the cause of Jesus Christ, if it had happened before any 
audience whatever. So far was this from being the case, that I 
heard some of the auditors on that occasion say, they could with 
pleasure have sat for weeks listening to so delightful and interesting 
a discussion of the great doctrines of the gospel.”—[See Trial of 
Rev. A. Barnes, p. 9. ] 

To Dr. Junkin’s letter, Mr. Barnes promptly replied. His 
answer is dated 18th March, and mailed the 2lst.—[See Vindica- 
tion, p. v.| ‘‘In regard to the ‘ postulates’ which you have sub- 
mitted to my attention in your letter, I remark, that the Notes on 
Romans are my production, and that I trust I shall never so far 
forget myself as to put any one to the ‘trouble of proving it.’ ” 
And towards the close again, ‘In regard to the ‘postulate’ in 
your letter, that I ‘would waive the constitutional right of ten 
days,’ &c.; I have only to say, that if any man feel it to be his 
duty to arraign me before my Presbytery, I presume it will be best 
in the end, and most satisfactory to all parties concerned, that the 
principles and rules of the Book of Discipline be formally adhered 
to, and that it is not my purpose to make any further concessions.” 

The Book says, chap. v., sec. 8, ‘‘ When complaint islaid before 
the Presbytery, it must be reduced to writing; and nothing further 
is to be done, at the first meeting, (unless by consent of parties) 
than giving the minister a full copy of the charges, with the names 
of the witnesses annexed.”’ The precise thing asked of Mr. 
Barnes, was this ‘‘ consent of parties,” in the event of which con- 
sent, the charges would not have been presented to Presbytery 
until the very day of trial—“‘and in case he [Mr. B.] would agree, 
— Steel was requested] to give the charges therein specified to 

im; but if he, Mr. Barnes, would not so agree, then to lay the 
letter and charges before the Presbytery.”—Vindication, p. vu. 
Accordingly, on Monday 23d of March, the charges were present- 
ed through Mr. Steel, to the Second Presbytery, and Mr. Barnes 
then obtained a copy of them. 

These charges the Presbytery refused to receive as such, as 
eee ty their minutes, viz: ‘Resolved, That this Presbytery 
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cannot regard any letter from an absent person, as sufficient to 
constitute the commencement of a process against a gospel 
minister. Resolved, That the said letter be preserved on the files 
of this judicatory.”—Vin. p. 8. 

The Presbytery adjourned to meet at the call of the Moderator, 
although respectfully requested to specify a day, that the author of 
the letter might have it in his power to attend. This refusal was 
viewed as expressive of a determination to evade a trial altogether; 
and to prevent such evasion, Dr. J. drew up a complaint to the 
Genesdl Aeccmbly, and forwarded it in due time to the Moderator 
of the Second Presbytery, which according to the Book ‘‘ brings 
the whole proceedings’ up before the body complained to. 


“To the Rev. Moderator of the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
* Rev. Sir, 

“I hereby give constitutional notice, that I intend to complatn 
to the next General Assembly against the proceedings of the Se- 
cond Presbytery of Philadelphia, in relation to the charges which 
I preferred against the Rev. Albert Barnes—for the following 
reasons, viz: 

‘*]. Because the reason alleged for not regarding my charges 
as sufficient to constitute the commencement of process against 
a gospel minister; viz: that they [the charges] were contained in 
a letter and presented in my absence—has no foundation in the 
constitution of the church. There is nothing inthe Book of Dis- 
cipline from which such a reason can fairly be inferred, but the 
— The Book says, ‘‘they must be reduced to writing.” 
p- 401. 

‘*2. Because the Presbytery have given me no notice when they 
will again meet, that I may appear before them ; but although they 
were respectfully asked to appoint a day, they adjourned to meet 
at the call of the Moderator ; thus precluding the possibility of my 
being present. 

**3. Because, although they retained and filed the charges, they 
have virtually and substantially refused to permit Mr. Barnes to be 
tried on them. 

‘*4. Because such virtual refusal is a violation of the constitution, 
which makes it the duty of the Presbytery ‘‘ to condemn erroneous 
opinions,” p. 359; and which implies, p. 401, that when ‘some 
person or persons—undertake to make out the charges’’—and “to 
reduce them to writing,” the duty of the Presbytery is to afford a 
fair, open and candid trial. 

‘5. Because such virtual refusal is directly in opposition to the 
repeated injunction of the last General Assembly, which has said, 
Minutes, p. 26, ‘‘and should any already in office, be known to be 
fundamentally erroneous in doctrine, it is not only the privilege, 
but the duty of Presbyteries, constitutionally to arraign, condemn 
and deposethem.” And again, ‘Our excellent constitution makes 
ample provision for redressing all such grievances; and this 
Assembly enjoins, in all cases, a faithful compliance, in meekness 
and brotherly love, with its requisitions.” Again, ‘the fair and 
unquestionable mode of procedure is, if the author [of a book 
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deemed heretical, ] be alive, and known to be of our communion, 
to institute process against him; and give him a fair and constitu- 
tional trial.”’ 

‘6. Because, according to Book, chap. v. 8, the Presbytery was 
bound forthwith to cite the parties, (viz: Mr. Barnes and myself) 
to appear [which seems to imply their absence] and be heard at 
the next meeting, which meeting shall not be sooner than ten days 
after such citation.”’ 


Yours, very respectfully, 


Easton, March 28, 1835. 


Accompanying this complaint was an urgent request to the Mod- 
erator of the Presbytery to call a meeting, and by giving an oppor- 
tunity for trial to supercede the necessity of prosecuting the com- 
plaint, and specifying that as the public examinations of the Col- 
lege took place on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, it would 
not be practicable to attend sooner than Friday the 2d of April.— 
The Presbytery, however, was called to meet on the 2d, as appears 
by the following official notice: 

‘ Philadelphia, March 28, 1835. 
‘ To the Rev. George Junkin, D. D. 
‘ Dear Brother, 


‘‘T have been desired officially to inform you that the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will meet by adjournment at the call 
of the Moderator on Thursday the secoi.d day of April, 1835, at 
nine o’clock, A. M. in the Lecture Room of the First Presbyterian 
Church on Washington Square: this being an adjourned meeting, 
Presbytery is competent to the transaction of any business that 
may come before them. _ 

‘* Attest. Tuomas Eustace, 
Stated Clerk.” 


For the remaining history of the Presbyterial proceedings, &c., 
we cannot do better than adopt the language of the Vindication. 
We thus bring up the case, to the decision of the Presbytery. 


“Thus, although I had written ‘‘ between the 2d and 10th April,” 
and stated to the Moderator, ‘‘ Only remember our public exami- 
nations, &c. &c., are on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
next week,” and ‘“‘any time after Thursday, I could attend; the 
meeting was appointed on the 2d, (Thursday) at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
so rendering it imperative on me to travel great part of the night or 
to afford opportunity to fail in procuring 2 trial. 

The reader will please to look at these facts, and ask himself 
how far the apprehension of a complaint operated in procuring 
this prompt meeting of my wishes. Would a hearing have been 
afforded, if it could have been avoided ? 

Let us follow the thread of History. After —y my labours 
in the examinations, on Wednesday the Ist April, I set out, and 
by travelling in the night was enabled to be in Philadelphia about 
9 o’clock on the morning of the 2d, and about fifteen minutes 
after 9, entered the Lecture Room. At that moment the clerk 


Gro. JUNKIN. 
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was reading the complaint above, although the minutes had not 
yet been read. After the reading was over, I and some others 
were kindly invited to seats as corresponding members. The 
Presbytery attended to various business, at every hiatus in which 
I looked for an introduction of my own. But finally, about five 
o’clock P. M. seeing no disposition in the house to take it up, I 
invited the Presbytery’s attention to it myself—stated, that as I 
had tabled charges and had received official notice that the Pres- 
bytery were to meet to day, and as the ten days’ stay were up, I 
had reason to suppose the trial would now proceed. Dr. Ely said 
there was no authoritative notice issued—if the clerk had sent 
such a paper, it was from not knowing his duty. I then read the 
letter of the clerk ; but was assured it was not designed as a cita- 
tion,as the Presbytery had no charges before them—was asked 
whether I had now any charges to table. I replied in the negative 
—I had not now any charges to table—they were already tabled, 
and more than this, they were taken possession of by the court, 
and ordered by a formal, recorded resolution ‘‘to be preserved on 
the files of this judicatory,’? and therefore it appeared strange 
indeed, to ask me now, for a paper which you yourselves put on file 
ten days ago. Had this Presbytery returned the paper to me by 
the hands of the original bearer or any other, it would be reason- 
able to ask me whether I would now present charges. But being 
a document of the court, I presume the next step is to proceed in 
the use of it according to its obvious intent and meaning. 

It was then resolved, to ask me whether I now preferred these 
charges and designed to sustain them. 

My answer was. that some ten days since I had presented them, 
and had now come prepared to prove their truth and relevancy. 

Objection was here made to the charges, because the term heresy 
was omitted. This was introduced, I think, by brother Duffield, 
then sitting as a corresponding member. Others seemed pleased 
with it. But Dr. Ely made some judicious remarks which appeared 
to satisfy the court that the charges were sufficiently specific. The 
prosecutor alleged his reasons for the omission, which are embod- 
ied in the introduction to the argument. (8). There the reader 
will find them, and it will be necessary to correct a remark in rela- 
tion to them. It seems expressed, that the objection was not 
thought of at all until the trial was about actually tc commence. 
This impression from reading the remark there, is incorrect. The 
objection was raised—it was answered by myself and by Dr. Ely, 
and appeared then to have been satisfactorily refuted. 

A resolution was then passed, to admonish me of the conse- 
quences of failure to prove charges brought against a gospel minis- 
ter. Whereupon I stood up, and the Moderator, in all due form,* 
administered the admonition. 

A resolution was next passed, to put a copy of the charges into 
Mr. Barnes’s hands. He stated that he had, by permission of the 
clerk, taken a copy, when the paper was first presented, [March 
23d.] He was then asked whether he was ready for trial. He 
made a short address, in which he presented some difficulties. 1. 
The rule, Matt. xviii. 15, 16, “If thy brother,’’ &c. has not been 


* There ie no such form required, 
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complied with. 2, Dr. Junkin’s name I find affixed to a document 
which I hold in my hand, called the Act and Testimony, and I 
cannot see how he can consistently prosecute before a court 
whose constitutional organization he calls in question, &c. 3. 
The case, he said, was one of most fearful solemnity, and ought 
not to be gone through hastily. Great deliberation was necessary. 
4. His health had been in such a state as to compel him to omit 
some of his ordinary duties—he could not, without unjustifiably 
pressing himself, be prepared in less than ten days, nor even then. 
5. At the end of the ten days, Dr. Ely would be absent. Brother 
Grant and brother Patterson would be absent. Brother Dashiel 
was now absent. Without any unkind insinuations against other 
members, he felt unwilling that so weighty a business should be 
determined in the absence of these four influential members; and 
he felt assured the other brethren would not like to take the respon- 
sibility. 6. Another reason was that, orderly, the appeal, for he 
had no thought the business would end in Presbytery, should go 
to the Synod of Delaware. If it did not, the Assembly would 
probably send it back. He could not account for the haste with 
which this thing was pressed. He declined immediate action, and 
claimed positively the ten days, and hoped the trial would be post- 
poned until June. ! 

In reply to these remarks, the prosecutor said, the rule, Matt. 
xvill., has no reference to such a case as this—it relates to private, 
personal injuries only. Now, there is no private or personal 
offence between us—no wounded feelings—no fault—it is a public 
concern that cannot possibly be hushed up by private explanation. 
2. That his signature of the Act and Testimony had nothing to do 
with this case. He was willing to prosecute before this court— 
that was a sufficient recognition of its jurisdiction, but said nothing 
about its organization. A foreigner who prosecutes before a court 
of the United States, only acknowledges its jurisdiction in the 
case ; he expresses no opinion asto the constitutionality or cor- 
rectness of its original organization. 3. The importance of the 
matter was a reason why there should be no unnecessary delay. 
The object was peace through union in the truth, and delay would 
only keep the community the longer in agitation—had he not 
hoped the case would be brought to an issue before the Assembly, 
he would probably not have brought the matter up at all; certainly 
not at this time. He deprecated a whole year of paper war, which 
must follow, if the case is not now tried. 

Mr. Bradford argued strongly in favour of immediate action— 
but in vain. After some desultory conversation the trial was post- 
poned until the 30th of June, at 9 o'clock. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Barnes had read from the 
Assembly’s minutes of 1824, p. 219, and had intimated his design 
to avail himself of an incidental observation about the indefinite- 
ness of charges—alleging it to be a constitutional rule. Lest he 
might do so, I transmitted by mail a full series of references to the 
pages of his book that would be quoted, and of the parts of the 
constitution violated by them. Thus the indictment was made to 
contain not only the offences charged, but also the proof and the 
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law; yet it appeared to me that he and some of the court thought 
—— to contain the argument also. This letter was dated April 
Thus we have the history of this case to the period when the 
day of trial was appointed ; by which it appears that Mr. Barnes 
had a copy of the charges and the chief references to proof, three 
months and eight days before trial; and that the errors alleged 
against him were pointed out, the law laid down, and the proof 
presented eighty days before trial. What more could have been 
done to favour a defence? 

Thus we have traced the history to the period when the trial 
should commence. A short time previously to this, I ascertained 
that it was highly probably no trial would take place—that (it was 
believed,) there was a great anxiety, especially since the doings of 
the last Assembly, and the triumph of Act and Testimony princi- 
ples, to avoid a decision altogether—that to this end there would 
be aresurrection of the objection against the charges for the omis- 
sion of the word heresy; and an effort to dismiss the cause on the 
ground of informality—that thus, Mr. Barnes would stand profess- 
edly ready for trial, and eager to defend himself; the Presbytery 
would present the aspect of a court, open, free, and ready to pro- 
ceed ; but because of informality utterly hindered—that this infor- 
mality, being in the charges themselves as drawn up by me, the 
fault and failure would lie upon myself—the wonder was with some 
industry circulated, that aman of Dr. Junkin’s acuteness of mind, 
should have committed so great a blunder, and it was charitably 
imputed to inadvertence. 

Now of all this I was apprised before the Presbytery met, and 
was not at all surprised when the facts revealed the accuracy of 
the information received and of the inferences deduced from it. 
The historic detail it is not necessary to state. Suffice it to say, 
the objection was renewed, Mr. Barnes uniting in such renewal, 
and repeating in strong language his reasons. Great complaints 
were made against the charges for want of precision—no crime 
was charged, &c. &c. Especially brother Patterson felt it ex- 
tremely hard to try a man for nothing—no specific charges were 
made, &c. &c. But if brother Barnes was willing to go on at 
such a great disadvantage, he would throw no obstacle in the way. 
This remark threw Mr. Barnes into a great strait. It was manifest 
Mr. Patterson had not seen the drift of it. Mr. Barnes, however, 
felt it, and experienced no little difficulty in extricating himself 
from the awkward position it placed him in. He was thus obliged 
openly to say, whether or not he was willing to go on to meet the 
charges as they had been drawn up, presented, and accepted. His 
reply was, that this was a question for the brethren of the Presby- 
tery; he threw himself upon them ; if they thought it was fair and 
just for him to be tried without any specific charge of crime or 
heresy—the only two things, he contended, for which a minister 
could be tried, he was ready. These remarks were understood, 
and a motion was made by Mr. Patterson to permit the prosecutor 
to take back his charges and amend them, or otherwise the Pres- 
bytery would not go on to the trial; this motion was carried, and 
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upon being requested to comply, I declined, knowing that then it 
would be a new bill, and Mr. Barnes would be entitled to his ten 
days again; and stating at the same time my objection against the 
term; and that, in my view of its meaning, the things charged 
amounted to heresy ; yet, doubtless, others would think differently. 
Thus the case was about to be arrested, agreeably to my previous 
information. The Presbytery were proceeding to other business, 
and the intended prosecutor rolled up his papers to take leave of 
the court. Before going out, however, he thought he would pro- 
pose a query, and wrote it on a slip of paper, viz: After charges 
are received, admitted to lie, and a day apointed for trial, is it 
competent for the court to compel the prosecutor to change his 
bill of charges, and to dismiss the case if he refuse? He handed 
this to Dr. Ely. He wrote ‘‘I think not,’? and handed it back. 
[It was handed to Mr. Boardman—he nodded assent;—to Mr. 
Bradford-—he did the same, and in a few minutes arose and 
invited the attention of the Presbytery to the position they had 
placed themselves and brother Barnes in, by the resolution just 
passed. Dr. Junkin, some three months since, tabled charges— 
the churches know it—the world knows it. He has come to 
attend to the prosecution and proof of them—he is just about to 
depart without a trial—has he shrunk from them ?—No, he desires 
to go on—yet there is notrial. Why? On whom rests the blame 
of failure? This question will be asked. It must be answered. 
Who prevented the trial? Not Dr. Junkin, He stands ready 
to prove, as he says, the charges he made. ‘The public will 
think either the Presbytery, or brother Barnes, or both, arrested 
the trial. Did Mr. Barnes, it will be asked, demand a trial, and 
the Presbytery refuse? What position does this place the Pres- 
bytery in? Or, why did not Mr. Barnes insist on atrial? Ought 
any man to consent to lie under the imputations of these charges? 
If I were in Mr. Barnes’s place, I would denrand a trial; if there 
should be none, [ should dread the impressions upon the public 
mind, &c. Dr. Ely presented the same views, and the result was 
a resolution to reconsider, and a farther resolution to go on with 
the trial. 

Thus, after spending the chief part of aday in attempts, as I 
then thought, and still think, to evade a trial, and the odium of tts 
evasion, the court found itself on Friday, at 3 o’ciock, P. M. just 
where it started, and the case was then opened. 

After the arguments of the parties had been heard at length and 
the court had, upona call of the roll, individually expressed their 
opinions, so that the result was known, a committee was appointed 
to prepare a minute containing their judgment, the Presbytery had 
a recess until 3 o’clock, when other business was expected to come 
up. A few minutes before that hour, [ met the Moderator on his 
way to the church, at the North West corner of Walnut and Sixth 
streets, and observed to him that I wanted to be certain to which 
Synod I should appeal—or, in other words, whether the Synod of 
Delaware would ever meet. He said it never would, because the 
time to which it stood adjourned was later than that to which the 
Synod of Philadelphia stood adjourned ; of this he was satisfied— 
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for father Patterson had a memorandum of it in his pocket-book. 
I also proposed the query, whether it would not be better, on all 
accounts, for me to carry the appeal direct to the Assembly? In 
the affirmative of this he promptly acquiesced with me. I said, 
no doubt, if the parties and the Presbytery agree harmoniously in 
carrying it direct to the Assembly, they will not remit it to the 
Synod. In this we perfectly agreed, and he promised to further 
this course in Presbytery. 

After having attended to some business I went up to the house, 
and upon an opportunity presenting, proposed to take the appeal 
direct to the Assembly, stating the reasons as in the conversation 
with the Moderator. Whereupon, immediately Mr. Barnes arose 
and objected—he had said from the beginning, and he now repeat- 
ed, he wished this business to take the regular constitutional 
course—if it went to the Assembly in any other way, they would 
probably remand it to the Synod. I then asked to be informed 
whether the appeal could go to the Synod of Delaware—would 
that body ever meet again? To this inquiry a number of voices 
responded—No, it can’t meet—its time of meeting is after the 
time to which the Synod of Philadelphia stands adjourned, and of 
course it cannot meet. Then said I, the appeal must be to the 
Synod of Philadelphia, and to this there was not an official, for- 
mally expressed assent—but a real, well understood and fully 
expressed and general assent. In this part of the narrative I am 
minute, because subsequent events require it. Brother Barnes 
and some others have not a distinct recollection. My memory 
here is transparent—its conceptions are vivid—it directs me to the 
very spot where Mr. Barnes sat, when I made the proposition to 
appeal to the Assembly and the inquiry about the Synod of Dela- 
ware, viz: on the second seat to the left of the Moderator, and a 
little farther off than the middle of the seat. Accordingly a few 
days after I prepared my appeal to the Synod of Philadelphia. 
Confident I am, neither brother Barnes, nor any other brother will 
deny the accuracy of the above statement. They may say ‘'I have 
no distinct recollection,’ which doubtless is the fact of the case, 
but which is no proof. Brother Grant, however, will not say even 
this: his recollection of the above circumstances must be secured 
by their associations.—JIntro. Vin. pp. 12—17. 


This brings up the case to the very point of its first decision. 
That decision, by the Presbytery, and Dr. Junkin’s appeal, (both 
of which documents, are long and important) will constitute a 
separate article in this series; to which will be added, others, 
tracing its progress through the Synod of Philadelphia, met at 
York, in 1835; and the General Assembly at Pittsburgh, in 1836. 
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[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 
SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
No. IV. 


The Accusing Conscierce. 


es Abandoned to ambition’s sway, 


I sought for glory in the paths of guile; 

And fawned and smiled to plunder and betray, 
Myself betrayed and plundered all the while; 
So gnawed the viper the corroding file ; 

But now with pangs of keen remorse I rue 
Those years of trouble and debasement vile. 


7 * * . * . ~ * . 


Fly, fiy detested thoughts forever from my view.*? 
BEaTTIE£’s MINSTREL« 


Wuatever may be the abstract nature of sin, or at whatever 
moment it may first enter upon an occupancy of the human soul, 
this much cannot be contested, that from the very commencement 
of moral agency, man evinces a desire, ‘‘to do those things that 
he ought not to do, and to leave undone those things that he ought 
to have done.”’ Hence the necessity of early and unremitted ex- 
ertion to ‘‘train up a child in the way it should go,” while the 
heart is set flexile and the judgment submissive. If it is not taken 


into the school of tender and affectionate discipline in the morning, 
its noon may be too stubborn and unbending, and its evening too 
gloomy and guilty either to bow it tothe salutary yoke of self-deni- 
al, or toenlighten and purify it by the prayer and the tear of 
parental solicitude ; for in place of ‘‘few,” the poet should have 
sung, 


{¢ _———-«_ None, bring back at eve 
Immaculate the manners of the morn.’ 


But when a parent superadds to the culpability of a neglect of 
enduing the young heart with the love of piety, the foul teachings 
of an evil example, thus increasing the ardent and maddening im- 
petus of youth by the sanction of age and the approval ofa father, it 
is naturally to be expected, ‘the latter end of such will be worse 
than their beginning.” To elucidate this, as well as to bring this 
important subject more fully home to the hearts of those who have 
the care of youth, I have selected from my ‘ Sketches,” the sub- 
stantially authentic narrative of the ‘‘ Accusing Conscience.” 

The individual whose memoir forms the subject of this melan- 
choly tale, was, in early life, an amiable and interesting youth.— 
Like many whom we see and know, he promised to be worthy of 
all that love which parental fondness lavished upon him, and likely 
to become all that their most sanguine hopes could anticipate. 
He was fair and lovely to the delighted eye of his mother, and he 
evinced an early, high-minded, and daring ambition, which eapti- 
vated the heart of his father: In fact there was pictured in his 
falcon eye, and inscribed upon his arched and arrogant brow, ® 
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recklessness of consequences, and a steady devotedness of purposes 
and an aspiring ambitiousnes withal, which when varnished over 
with the freshness and the sheen and the playfulness of youth, gave 
him a warm and a welcome home in the affections of every heart ; 
and made him literally the object of his parents’ idolatry. And oh! 
it was a fond but a fatal love, which nurtured these incipient pas- 
sions up from infancy until their final development in the maturity 
of manhood. Doubtless there was here a soil capable of pro- 
ducing a golden harvest of joyfulness and peace, had a parents 
hand early eradicated the noxious weeds, as they began to spring 
up, in place of watering them with mistaken praise; and endeav- 
oured to sow in their stead the seeds of piety and obedience.— 
But alas! how could they, for like many parents they know nothing 
from experience of that “peace which passeth understanding,’ 

and they were ‘too wise in their own conceit,’ to labour even 
after a speculative knowledge of God and his Christ. They had 
literally no interest in God, and they neither sought after nor cared 
for it. Is it to be marvelled at, therefore, that their son was nota 
child of many prayers, seeing that his father and his mother, " cared 
for none of these things’? He grew up ina family where there 
was no constraining love of God to arrest the wild and devious 
current of his young and ardent affections; but on the contrary, 
he was allured onward by a mother’s smile, and established by a 
father’s example. And surely if the broad way which teadeth down 
to death is trodden by a parent’s feet, it is not strange that the little 
objects of their love should travel after them down that fatal path ; 
and surely if the gaudy flowers and the deceptive beauties which 

decorate the descent to eternal death can allure and beguile a father 
and a mother, they may well deceive the young heart, and betwixt 
present and promised pleasure lead it willingly forward tothe gulpk 
of ruin! 

And such was literally the case with this highminded youth; his 
heart early panted after pleasure and ambition, and his mistaken 
parents actually joined their powerful influence with Satan in urging 
him onward in this melancholy career; and truly they had their 
reward. Year after year continued to ripen his faculties and to 
develope their resources and propensities. As he grew in stature 
he also grew in favour with his companions, and increased the 
promise which he} had early given of future greatness, until finally 
he became the master-spirit of every circle in which he associated. 
His ambition and his pride eontinued to vegetate beneath the con- 
stant dropping of his parents’ praise, and the unceasing sunshine 
of popular applause. But so very rapid was its growth, that from 
a little twig it became too large for the soil upon which it grew.— 
He soon began to sigh for other scenes—to spurn the narrowness 
of his former circle, and look forward to days and deeds in the 
prospective, and in other climes which might realize his most en- 
chanting visions of future greatness. Nor was he disappointed, 
for like the fabled stories, with which the nursery is polluted, of 
black and horrid bargaining betwixt Satan and the souls of men; 
st would actually seem as if the evil Spirit had taken this young 
man up % the highest summit of his ambition, and promised him, 
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in barter for his soul, all that he could see from thence. From this 
moment he turned his attention to the East, the home of gold and 
and golden joys where the witchery of wine and music and revelry 
attends upon the young heart even in the acquisition of wealth and 
honour, thus wafting it onward upon a sea of delights to the haven 
of pleasure And scarcely had he made this determination until 
the way was opened and he obtained a situation both lucrative and 
honourable in the service of the British East India Company.— 
This was almost more than he had promised himself—and surely 
when the black spirit to whom his soul had been bartered, had 
thus promptly and early exceeded his most sanguine imaginings 
he could not for the future be tardy in his service! Nor was he, for 
he served him faithfully, steadily, and without reluctance until that 
spirit came for the soul which was to be the reward of his powerful 
patronage. 

It is difficult in any case to part with a child; especially with a 
son in whom all our hopes concentre—and when we have no God 
to whom to commit him—and when he is about to go into a dis- 
tant and deleterious clime where disease and space join together 
in telling us that his return is very imprabable if not impossible.— 
With what insufferable feelings and anxiousness must a father and 
a mother gaze upon the features of their own child when he stands 
upon the threshold of an eternal departure. And with what broken- 
ness of heart must they be torn assunder when they look and weep 
but cannot say ‘‘ Farewell”! There is a vacancy of feeling which 
at that moment seizes upon the soul, harder to endure than the 
most mountainous pressure of affliction; and there is a fiery strife 
of passions which scathes the afflicted heart—blighting for the time 
every hope, and producing a sensation painful as death. We have 
felt it, but we cannot describe it, for imagination cannot picture,— 
memory cannot recall and language is far too bare and barren to 


express 
“* The silent sorrows of a parting hour.”? 


These parents, though mistaken and guilty, were, nevertheless, 
parents, and their parting with a beloved child, was bitter and 
burning. We are unable to say much concerning his eastern life, 
except a few prominent features. That he entered into all its de- 
bauchery might be expected from his habits, temperament, and ed- 
ucation, as well as the seductions of that dissolute society into which 
he was thrown. However, it soon appeared that pleasure was in him 
a passion but of a secondary nature. Ambition and the love of 
wealth were his master passions, to which he sacrificed, if neces- 
sary, every other feeling and interest. And in this Satan did not 
desert him, for he arose from station to station until he received a 
command or sub-governorship in a distant province of those wide 
and wealthy possessions, which the British government holds in the 
eastern hemisphere. In this he was just at home—possessing at 
once, more power, as far as his command extended, than any 
European prince, and-having within reach, wealth, beyond even 
the dreamings of avarice. Here his soul was actually cast upon a 
sea of pleasure—it was indeed borne and wafted upon a shoreless 
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ocean of congenial delights, until his innate love of wealth, grow- 
ing upon the abundance of the food which generated an increase 
of appetite instead of causing satiety, he became a very monster, 
for 

—— “Mammon led him on 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heaven, fore’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold 

Than aught divine or holy ere enjoyed 

In vision beautific.’’ 





Not content with pilfering the inhabitants legally, it is said he 
caused an artificial want by purchasing a greater part of the pro- 
visions of the country, in a season of partial scarcity—and that 
through the dread of famine, he wrung from the wretched inhab- 
itants, not only their riches, but even their household and personal 
decorations. Itis even said that many died of actual want, who 
had so long withstood delivering up their personal decorations, 
that a recklessnéss and despair took possession of their minds which 
terminated in insanity and death. In fact he became a very mon- 
ster, despotic almost beyond recorded despotism, 


** And where his frown of hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled—and mercy sighed farewell.” 


There is no doubt he acquired a fortune too great and far too 
rapid to prevent even charity itself from associating with it the 
thoughts of fraud and violence. A lesrned Roman has said 


** Repente dives nemo factus est bonus,’’ 


which means, substantially, that a great fortune made suddenly is 
not made honestly. 

But now his days of enjoyment, as he thought, were not far dis- 
tant. He began to picture to himself a splendid retinue and a sound- 
ing title and a princely residence in his native land; and Satan ever 
officious until his purposes are accomplished, offered his services, 
and as usual they were gladly accepted. He returned to the land 
and place of his ancestors accompanied by untold millions of gold, 
He purchased or obtained in some way by the all-powerful in- 
fluence of wealth a ‘noble title’’—he procured a large landed 
estate and erected upon it a kingly mansion. Like Solomon, “ he 
builded houses and planted vineyards-—he made him gardens and 
planted trees of all kinds of fruits. He got him servants and 
maidens and had possessions of great and small cattle—he got him 
men singers and women singers, and the delights of the sons of 
men, as musica! instruments and that of all sorts—so that he was 
great and increased, and whatsoever his eyes desired he kept not 
from them ; he withheld not from his heart any joy.” 

But in this he had reached the pinnacle of his hopes, and Satan 
had been true to him, to the greatest extent of the promises of the 
one or the expectations of the other, and it was now natural that 
the day of recompense should soon come; for, * though a man 
may live many years, and rejoice in them all, yet let him remember 
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the days of darkness for they shall be many.” Having lost the 
buoyancy and elasticity of youth, and being deprived of that am- 
bition which nerved him when climbing up the hill of life asa 
competitor for its wealth and honours, and oppressed with the 
weight of declining years and an enfeebled constitution, the plain 
be »re him soon began to appear bleak and barren. Sunshine and 
flowers and perfume were all gone, and in the spot where he ex- 
pected to find them, a wilderness rose up before him. ‘The whole 


scene was unexpectedly changed, and the change was one of woe, 
for when he looked back, 


“< Things light or lovely in their acted time 
Seem/’d now to stern reflection each acrime.”’ 


Wealth lost its value—pleasures became sickening and pallid upon 
his senses, and the past, oh! the dark past, began to be peopled 
with so many and such horrid figures that he feared to look upon 
it; and yet so powerfully and constantly did the thought of it haunt 
him, that he could look upon nothing else. Like a child in a dark 
night and in some imagination-peopled spot, he was afraid to look 
behind, and yet he was ever and anon looking around lest some- 
thing might seize him unawares. He had got his riches in hell 
and he was hurrying forward to make restitution for them in the 
very place from whence they had come, at least so he feared. And 
may we not say with the poet, 





“* Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell: that spot may best 
Deserve the precious bane.”’>— 


At length sickness came upon him, and at once he was hurried 
to that solemn and startling point from which he could see both 
worlds, and that too under the light which eternity casts upon 
them. Remorse for the past takes hold of him, and despair begins 
its horrid banquet of gluttony upon his soul, but repentance does 
not come. Every day his fears increase and his terrors multiply, 
He never showed mercy, and mercy comes not to him—he never 
asked for grace in the bright summertime of his enjoyments, and 
now cold, black despair shuts it out from his heart and hope, and 
he neither seeks nor receives it. The foul matrimonial connec- 
tion* which he made and swore to in mockery forthe base purposes 
of aggrandizement and the unhallowed and joyless fruits of that 
union, and the brokenness of heart in which it terminated, lay as 
heavy upon his soul as an incubus upon the body. At length tor- 
tured to very madness, he begins to fear that Satan might come 
and take him away bodily even before his time, and so deeply and 
dreadfully did this thought harrow up his soul that though perfectly 
sane in mind, he could not bear to be left alone one moment, day 
or night, for some time previous to his death. Sleep almost fled, 
for he feared to slumber, lest he should awake in hell ;—he startled 
at the darkness of night, lest devils under the cover of it should 





* It is said he married a native Princess in order to favour his ambitious and sordid purposes, 
but threw her aside when these purposes were accomplished, 
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come forcibly upon him;—the deeds of other days and distant 
lands; and the blood and the groans of people long since rotten 
in their graves, came fearfully to his recollection, and candles had 
to be lighted before twilight made its appearance, and a hired me- 
nial had to keep continually before him. He trembled at the very 
thought of loneliness ;—his own reflections were like as many 
demons, and the past, present, and future, were equally awful to 
him. How different from that blooming youth who parted from 
his parents elate with fancied greatness and wealth, from which, 
was to follow streams of joy! See him now within one little step 
of his eternal destiny, dignified with a noble title, and full of 
wealth, and loaded with princely possessions, and yet they can 
minister nothing to his diseased body, nor add quietude to his rest- 


less and agitated mind! Look now you idolaters of gold upon this 
noble victim, 


** Mark the fixt gaze, the wild and frenzied glare 
The racks of thought and freezings of despair”’— 


and say what would you take in exchange for your souls ?! 

It is not known that in all this time he ever thought of God 
or of his Christ; indeed, neither by education, nor habits, nor life, 
had he any knowledge of such things, and hence he was a rich 
subject for the king of terrors to riot and revel upon, in all his royal 
despotism. Life ebbed slowly but steadily, permitting him to see 
and mark every step he was going downward, and crumbling before 
him deliberately and by peacemeal every earthly stay and hope.— 
At length the desired moment drew visibly near, for though for him 
to die he believed was hell, yet such was the horror of his present 
feelings that he eagerly sought any change—but when it did come 
within reach, he began to flutter like the poor bird when it sees 
the fowler’s net lowering upon it. Yes, and still his fears were that 
Satan would take him soul and body; and so terribly did this 
thought riot upon him that he actually demanded and obtained a 
solemn promise, that when his body was dead it should be kept at 
night, until the time of interment, in a consecrated church! And 
in this awful state he gave up the ghost. 

His remains were conducted from the metropolis to the burial 
ground which he had prepared on his estate, and as the distance 
was too great to be travelled in one day, they were deposited during 
the night in the Episcopal church of a country village through 
which the procession past. But he was proudly and pompously 
interred, with funeral honours and decorations, and a monumental 
inscription which might become a greater and better man, verifying 
the words of the noble bard, 


‘* When some proud son of man returns to dust, 
Unknown to glory but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe,} 
And storied urns record who sleeps below ; 
When all is done upon the tomb is seen 

Not what he was but what he should have been.”’ 


And does not this brief tale sufficiently prove, if proof were 
wanting, that parents should desire something more important for 
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their offspring than wealth or temporal elevation? There is a 
knowledge more desirable than philosophy and possessions, more 
valuable than all the riches of the East. And when the grand 
inquest shall be held upon the souls of men:—when ‘small and 
great’’ shall stand congregated before the ‘‘ great white throne,” 
how shall the parents of this unhappy man answer for fostering his 
pride and firing his ambition and never teaching or telling him of 
Christ ! 

And may God, of his infinite mercy, forbid, that any parent, 
who reads this narrative, should be condemned at the judgment 
seat of Jesus for bringing up his child in the way he should not go! 


j 





—_—_o_—-"—_ 


[Continued from page 125.] 
THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
No. VII. 


XCV. We have shown that this doctrine is contrary to the 
truth of God. We will now proceed to show that it is contrary to 
the will of God as manifested in his word. 

One of the most solemn ceremonies of the law was the eatin 
of the Paschal Lamb, instituted at the exodus from the servitude of 
Egypt. This ceremony being a figure of the death of Christ 
could in its nature continue only till his death. Therefore it was 
that our Lord Jesus Christ when about to suffer, in order to termin- 
ate that ceremony with honour, desired to celebrate it for the last 
time with his disciples. But immediately after that he instituted 
another Sacrament, at which it was his will that bread should be 
broken and eaten by his disciples, and that a cup should be distrib- 
uted among them, in memory of himself, to show forth his death till 
he shall come again. 

XCVI. The institution of this Sacrament is found in Matthew, 
chap. xxvi.—in Mark xiv.—in Luke xxii. and in 1 Cor. xit We 
propose to repeat all the words in this place, and not follow the 
example of the Roman Catholic church, which repeats in the ears 
of the people only the words ‘this is my body,” without the con- 
text which explains them. Matthew (xxvi. 26) narrates the trans- 
action, beginning thus, ‘‘ And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread.”’ The historian here says that our Lord took bread, and in 
this the Romanists agree with us. But the Evangelist adds, ‘‘ Jesus 
took bread and having blessed, or given thanks, brake it.’”? Here 
the difference commences between us and the Romanists. They 
say the consecration was made by virtue of the words ‘ This is my 
body’’—hoe est enim corpus meum ; we say that the consecration is 
made by the giving of thanks or the benediction of thebread. In 
fact, Paul in 1 Cor. x. 16, calls this prayer a benediction.—‘! The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ?’ It was our Lord’s custom to bless or give thanks 
before the distribution of bread, an example of which may be found 
im Matt. xv. 36; Mark viii.6; Lukeix. 16. The evangelist Luke 
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says he blessed them, that is the loaves, &c.—Matthew and Mark 
say, that he gave thanks ; from which it appears, that the thanks- 
giving was a benediction; and it is that which constituted the 
consecration. This appears, (l1,) because none will deny that the 
benediction of the Son of God upon a creature, is sufficient to 
sanctify and consecrate it. Paul teaches (1 Tim. iv. 4,5,) that even 
the prayer of a believer upon his common repast sanctifies the food 
before him. (2.) If the benediction of our Lord upon the bread 
which he miraculously increased, had the effect of blessing and 
sanctifying it, much more may we say, it had that effect in the 
institution of the Sacrament. The Romanists, who maintain that 
the consecration is made by the words “this is my body,”’ and say 
that they have the express words of our Lord for it, cannot pro- 
duce a syllable to prove that the consecration is not made by the 
prayer; and these words prove the contrary, for the meaning of 
them is, that that which our Lord held was already his body and 
not that it was to become so immediately after the words were 
uttered. For the words are significative of that which 1s, not 
effective of that which is not. When God created lighi, he did not 
say ‘‘ This is light,’ but he said with command ‘‘Let there be 
light.” The words ‘ This is light,’ are not suitable to produce 
light, but to signify that itis already. So if our Lord had purposed 
by these words to transubstantiate the bread into his body, he would 
have said ‘‘ Let this be my body,’ and not ‘‘ This is my body.?— 
Besides, if such were the intent, would not the words have been 
addressed to God? And is it not more proper to attribute the 
sanctity of this Sacrament to the prayer and benediction of the 
Saviour, than to a certain form of words? Yet the popes have 
intermingled words not contained in the gospels—the word enim 
for example,—also the words elevatis oculis in coelum, and the 
words mysterium fidei, which cannot be omitted without mortal sin. 
Besides, the Romanists hold that the consecration does not take 
place unless the priest has the intention to consecrate, which is in 
effect saying that the consecrating virtue does not consist in the 
words but in the intention. This consequence, however, they en- 
deavour to avoid, by saying that the intention is requisite as a 
necessary condition not as an efficient cause ; but admitting this dis- 
tinction, it is still true, according to their hypothesis, that the virtue 
of these words is dependent on the intention of the priest, because 
they operate only according to his intention. 

XCVII. The testimony of the early Christians upon this point 
is in our favour. Justin Martyr, near the end of his second apol- 
ogy, says, ‘‘ We receive with thanksgiving the bread consecrated 
oo blessed by the prayer of the word of God proceeding from 

im. 

Augustin (in book 3, concerning the Trinity, ch. 4,)says, we call 
that the body and blood of Christ which we take for spiritual health, 
in memory of the suffering of the Lord, being taken from the fruits 
of the earth, and consecrated by the mystical prayer—( Corpus 
Christi et sanguinem dicimus il/ud quod ex fructibus terre acceptum 
el prece mystica consecratum, etc. ) 

Gregory I., book 7, of Epistles, Ep. 63, informs us that the 
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Apostles consecrated the oblation, simply, with prayer. And the 
early teachers consider invocation and consecration the same thing ; 
thus Theodoret (in Dialogue 2) introduces a heretic, speaking the 
language of the church of Rome, in these words: ‘'The signs of 
the body and blood of the Lord are one thing before the invocation 
of the priest, but after the invocation, they are changed and made 
a different thing.’’ But the orthodox respondent answers, ‘* You 
are caught in the web which you have woven, for even after the 
consecration, the mystical signs do not depart from their nature.” 
—(aArAa EY MEO THS EaTINNS EMinANCEWS vos yg ArT Tov 
Ay laerLoy TH pvTTina supPore TNS Ointias sFioraras Qucews.)—In this pass~- 
age the author uses the word (emmAncews) invocation indiscrimin- 
ately with (dy:acpuov) consecration. Origen, in his 8th book against 
Celsus, after having said, ‘‘ We eat the bread set forth,” adds, ‘* by 
prayer it is made a body which is a holy thing.”—(agrous ecOsoper 
OW [A VOLE VOUS Siac Tny sunny aryiov Tie 

Even Pope Innocent III., (in book 4, chap. 6, of the Mysteries 
of the Mass,) held, that our Lord did not consecrate by the words 
‘‘this is my body,’’ but that he consecrated by his divine virtue, 
before he uttered the words ‘‘this is my body.’ Yet this is the 
pope who first invented the word Transubstuntiation. But to re- 
sume. 

XCVIII. The Evangelist proceeds, ‘‘ he took bread, and having 
r- thanks, brake it.’’ This is equivalent to saying that our Lord 

roke the bread. But this the Romanists deny. They say the 
priest does not break bread, but he breaks the body of the Lord, 
and yet they admit that his body cannot be broken, because it is 
impassible. ‘They tell us in fact, that the priest performs in the 
Mass, the same action which our Lord performed with his Apostles. 
But the Evangelist tells us, that he broke bread ; yet they maintain 
that the priest does not break bread, but the body of our Lord; and 
then, having asserted that the body of our Lord is broken in the 
Mass; they admit that his body cannot be broken. If we go 
further, and ask them whether the priest in breaking the host, 
breaks any thing, they answer that he does. If we then inquire 
what it is that he breaks; they answer, the accidents of the bread, 
which they deceptively call species. These accidents are the 
colour, the taste, the roundness, the breadth, &c. of the bread, 
but not the bread; and what is worse still, they tell us that the 
priest breaks the host, and that he does not break the accidents of 
the bread. It follows, therefore, that the accidents of the bread 
are the host; that is, the thing sacrificed for sins—the price and 
the redemption of souls. 

XCIX. Thus in this matter they contradict the Scriptures ;— 
themselves also, and common sense. (1.) The Scriptures; because 
the Gospels inform us that our Lord broke bread, and Paul says, 
(in 1 Cor. x. 16,) the bread which we break, &c., not the colour and 
taste of bread, without bread. (2.) Themselves ; for the Council of 
Rome, under Nicholas II., prescribed to Berengarius, this confes- 
sion: that the body of Christ is truly broken in the Sacrament; 
why then do they say that nothing is broken in the Sacrament but 
the — of bread? (3.) Common sense; inasmuch as they say 
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that taste, and colour, and weight, and the other accidents only are 
broken,—that is, the priest breaks and delivers pieces of taste— 
morcels of colour, How different this, from the representation 
which Paul makes; the bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ? It is not the breaking of the acci- 
dents and appearances of bread. Such a breaking cannot be the 
communion of the body of Christ, 

C. But we must not omit to notice the explanation which learned 
Romanists give to these words, ‘‘this is my body which is broken 
for you,’? and to the words of Paul, in 1 Cor. x. 16, ‘ the bread 
which we break.’’ They say that our Lord and the Apostle attri- 
bute to the thing signified, that which is done in its sign. But 
when we say, that by the words ‘this is my body,” the name of 
the thing signified is given to the sign, they deny it altogether. 
But observe how they get along with the words, ‘‘ which is broken 
for you.” To explain these, they say that they attribute to the 
thing signified, that which is suitable only to the sign. That is, 
they do the same thing in regard to these words, which they will 
not allow us to do in regard to the words ‘‘ this is my body’’—so 
that the controversy in this view, does not turn upon the question 
whether there is a figure in the clause, but the question is in which 
part of theclause itis. ‘‘This is my body,’ that is actually, really; 
‘‘ which is broken for you,” that is not actually or really, but in a 
sign merely. Whereas we say, ‘this is my body,” not actually 
and really, but sacramentally; the bread being but a symbol which 
is broken for you—and in this we only repeat what Paul says, ‘‘ the 
bread which we break,” &c. 

CI. Upon this distinction, however, many of the abuses of the 
Roman Catholic church depend. They hold that the Mass is a 
sacrifice for the redemption of souls; they hold, also, that the act 
of breaking is an act of sacrifice, and that that which is broken in 
the Mass is sacrificed. Upon which positions we argue thus :— 
that which is broken in the Eucharist is sacrificed; but bread is 
broken in the Eucharist; therefore, in the Eucharist bread is sacri- 
ficed. But the conclusion is false and wicked; then one of the 
propositions from which it is derived, is false and wicked—but the 
second proposition is true, for it is taken from the word of God; 
therefore, the the first of these propositions is false and wicked, 
and it is certainly one of the worst heresies of the Roman church. 

But this is not the only difficulty ; having said that it isnot bread 
that is broken, but the species of bread without bread—they in fact 
allege that it is the colour, taste, and dimension, which the priest 
sacrifices, because it is that only which is broken in the Mass, that 
is sacrificed. It follows, therefore, that the Mass is a sacrifice of 
colour, taste dimension,—mere qualities, without any substance 
wherein they inhere. This is not only without reason and against 
reason, but against the word of God; for the death of Christ is 
the only propitiatory sacrifice—the only price of our redemption. 

CII. To obviate these difficulties, the popes, under pretence of 
Apostolical authority, have attempted an alteration of the gospel 
itself; for, according to the gospel, the breaking of the bread was 
Gone before the words, ‘this is my body,” were uttered. So 
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Pope Innocent III. (in book 4, chap. 6, of the Mysteries of the 
Mass,) admits—( Quibus illud videtur obsistere, quod prius fregerit, 
quam dixerit, Hoc est corpusmeum.) But now, the order is reversed 
in that church; the priest, in the Mass, breaks the host after these 
words ; for their doctors perceived full well, that if they broke the 
host, before the consecrating words were uttered, they would be 
constrained to admit, that they broke only bread, and of course that 
they sacrificed bread; because, the breaking of the host is the act 
of sacrifice. By this change, then, they admit that our Lord sacri- 
ficed only bread. But here they retort, that Protestants have also 
made changes; and they specify the receiving of women, and of 
the people to the Eucharist; they say we do not celebrate it after 
supper, and that we read a chapter before the celebration. It is 
sufficient to reply, that these things are nota part of the act itself, 
as the breaking of bread is; and the question here relates to 
changes made in the act of the sacrament. Some of their writers 
say that the Evangelists have not followed the order observed by 
our Lord, and that they, viz; the Evangelists, put the consecrating 
words after the act of breaking, whereas in fact they preceded it, 
How do they know that? But passing this, they contradict Pope 
Innocent III., who in their view was infallible, and withal, they mar 
their own arguments by this assertion, for they must admit that the 
Evangelists call that, which our Lord broke, bread—although the 
consecration had preceded it. It was, therefore, bread after the con- 
secration. But it is too much to require us to admit that they 
knew the order which our Lord observed, better than St. Matthew, 
who was present at the institution; or than Mark, Luke, and Paul, 
who heard the Apostles and were inspired to write by the Spirit of 
God. All the Evangelists agree upon this point of order, and 
none, except that church, have been bold enough to deny their 
accuracy in this respect. We now resume the account. 

CIII. ‘‘ He took bread and break it, and gave it to his disciples.” 
What did he give to his disciples? That which he broke. What 
did he break? That which he took. What did he take? Mat- 
thew says he took bread. This seems plain; yet the Roman Cath- 
olic church teaches, that the priest does not give bread. This is 
in clear contradiction to the account of Matthew. It is of no 
avail to say that it was called bread before the consecration ; for 
the sacrament is not given to the communicants till after the con- 
secration, and such is the order observed in the Mass. It is the 
order too, which was observed by our Lord. Pope Innocent IIL, 
(de Myster Miss, lib. 4. c. 6,) admits it—(Non est credibile quod 
Christus prius dederit quam confecerit.) ‘‘ It is not to be believed 
that Christ gave, before he consecrated.” May we not then argue 
thus; That which Christ gave to the Apostles was bread. It was 
after the consecration that he gave it; and therefore, after the con- 
secration.it was bread. ‘Io support the first of these propositions, 
we have the gospels. To support the second, we have the testimo- 
ny of Innocent III., and the practice of the Roman Catholic 
church. We therefore say, that it was bread which our Lord gave 
—that the Apostles ate what he gave, ana that therefore they ate 
bread. This is too plain to need confirmation, yet we have con- 
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firmation in ] Cor. xi. 26, 27, 28: where Paul, in three successive 
verses, asserts, that it is bread which we eat in the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper.—Can there be any thing more contrary to the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation than such language ? It is vain to 
recur to the words “this is my body,” for these words do not falsify 
the others. That which he gave them, was his body. That is true. 
It is also true that that which he broke was bread, and that which 
he gave them was bread. The bread was the symbol or sign of 
his body. So understood, it is full of meaning, and the whole 1s 
consistent. 

CIV. The Evangelist then adds, “take, eat.’ These words 
were addressed by our Lord to his disciples. The priest in the 
Mass, after having addressed God, speaks to the bread ina low, 
murmuring voice through fear that he may be understood.—(See 
antea, xiii.) Our Lord spake to his disciples in a language which 
they understood. The priest, in the Roman church, speaks in a 
language which is not understood by most of those present, and 
even their distinguished doctors teach, that those present should 
not understand. Our Lord commanded all present, ‘‘ take, eat.”’ 
The Roman Catholic priest alone ordinarily eats without commu- 
nicants, and often without any present; vet he always speaks in 
the plural, (Accipite et manducate ex hoc omnes, ) ‘‘ Take, eat ye all 
of it.” Itisno sufficient answer to say that the priest repeats the 
words of our Lord; forhe instituted this sacrament, not that we 
should repeat his words only, but that we should follow his acts. 
To repeat what he said, and yet do contrary to what he did—to 
say after him ‘‘take,’’ yet present nothing to be taken, is self con- 
demnation. But this sacrament is an imitation of our Lord; not 
a recital of his words or actions. In the Sacrament of baptism 
the minister does not say, ‘‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ said, go teach 
all nations baptising them in the name of thé Father,” &c.; but he 
says, ‘‘ I baptise thee in the name of the Father,” &c. Still, accor- 
ding to the canon of the Mass, the priest does not, in this part, 
speak in his proper person, but he merely repeats or recites that 
our Lord Jesus Christ said “ take, eat,” &&c.—( Tibi gratias agens 
benedizit, fregit, dedit discipulis dicens accipite et manducate ex hoc 
omnes, Hoc est enim corpus meum.) But it is one thing to do what 
another has done, and a different thing, to repeat or narrate what 
another has done. _But how can the mere narration of what our 
Lord did, effect a transubstantiation? When Moses narrated,— 
‘God said let there be light,’’ was there any thing in the act of 
narration, adapted to create light? Admit that when our Lord 
said ‘‘this is my body,’ he transubstantiated the bread into his 
body, what is there in the narration of this fact or transaction by 
the priest, adapted to produce the same effect? Yet though it is 
mere narrative, as it respects the priest, Bellarmin (lib. 2,de Missa, 


chap. 11,) says, illa verba non diriguntur ad instruendos auditores 
sed ad elementum consecrandum. 


(To be continued.) 








[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO PERSONAL ENGAGEMENT IN FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY LABOUR: 


A Pastor’s Letter to a Young Friend. 
Dear Frienp :— 


I was highly gratified, as well as deeply interested, by the con- 
tents of your letter, and the pleasure I feel at this expression of 
your confidence is diminished only by the consciousnes of great 
inadequacy to assist you in the decision. I will in the outset 
remark, that there are two things in your communication which 
need to be qualified. 

1. That ‘ you can do little at home.’”” True, the labourers abroad 
are as nothing in comparison of the millions to be benefited, and 
the work to be done,—but are not the labourers few here? How 
many active Christians are there in the church to which you belong, 
who earnestly pray and steadfastly labour for the conversion of 
souls? How many Sabbath school teachers who do not regard 
their duty as fulfilled when they have heard the weekly lesson? 
How many distributors who do more than leave the tract at the 
door? How many impenitent relatives have you, who may be won, 
or how many young friends to whom you may speak a word in 
season? In how many ways may you hold up your pastor’s hands? 
Or, do you imagine that good is more easily done on heathen than 
on Christian ground, or that the children there are less indifferent 
than those who form your class? I am sure you meant to say that 
the restraints and obstacles arising out of the customs of society, 
and the opinions prevalent with respect to propriety—(customs 
and opinions which direct themselves solely to guarding against 
improper exertions for Christ, freely permitting complete conformity 
to the world)—are such that you can do but little. But think, 
whether if at home you be kept back by such considerations, the 
mighty obstacles and the numerous restraints which exist in a pa- 
gan country, will not appal and overcome you? Forget not, that 
the heart is deceitful above all things,—that it often disguises love 
of ease under the appearance of a zeal which pants for a wider field of 
labour. Activity here,—diligence in observing and improving op- 
portunities of usefulness,—is the sure criterion of the missionary 
spirit,—the safe test of future faithfulness. 

2. You say, “ If I mistake the path of duty I cannot expect the aid 
of Christ.” Thisis true, when to gratify ourselves, we neglect the 
means of information, and thus err,—but not when unintention- 
ally,—after prayer and waiting upon God, we mistake. Alas for 
us, if help is promised only to those who never err. Christ is our 
Intercessor, who covers not only our failings, but our sins. Cer- 
tainty that we are in the right path, is a blessing from God.—He 
only can guide, and He can assure us that we are in the way he 
has chosen for us. Under a deep sense of our fallibility, with an 
acute remembrance of the mistakes we have committed when we 
were most confident in the correctness of our judgment, and with 
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grateful recollection of the goodness of God in bringing us back 
from our wanderings,—let us pray, ‘‘ Lead me in the way and 
teach me.”’ 

The fact that your heart was moved with compassion for the 
heathen, while you lived regardless of the ruin of your own soul, 
—that those feelings have continued and strengthened, and that 
now though many things concar to draw away your attention from 
the subject, yet at every release they naturally and irresistibly revert 
to it,—these all help to ascertain your duty, but they do not decide 
it; nor do your qualifications, though they are such as would fit 
you for usefulness at most stations,—/for the relative duties you owe 
must be taken into consideration.. To illustrate,—the minister of the 
gospel whose mind has been exercised as yours has, with desires 
to spend and be spent among the heathen, is not bound to leave 
the few sheep he has gathered, to go far hence; nor is he at liberty 
to quit a destitute section of our own country, where providence 
has placed him and blessed him, although his pity for those perish- 
ing without the gospel prompts him to say, ‘‘ Lord here am I, send 
me.’ Nor is he called to go, if his wife be disqualified by her 
natural temper, constitutional weakness, or defective education.— 
Nor has a female a right to leave a widowed mother, or one failing 
through age or disease, or indeed any near relative who is depend- 
ent for comfort on her personal care. In these instances, and in 
all similar ones, where there is a probability that more good might 
be done abroad than at home, the duties to one’s own household are 
paramount. The world can judge of the excellency of religion, 
only by seeing whether it makes its followers more circumspect 
and exact in discharging the common duties of life; if, then we 
would glorify our heavenly Father, these must on no account be 
neglected. Consider, therefore, ‘‘ Whom have I dependent on 
me? Were I to go forth as a missionary, on whom could [ devolve 
the care of them—and would they not by my absence be exposed 
to various sufferings?’ If in your case, these questions adinit 
only of one plain answer,—if God has made it your duty to sup- 
port, cherish, and comfort, by your personal exertions, a single 
human being, and if there be none who ought and will occupy 
your place, then I believe it to be your work to exercise love, 
patience, long-suffering to the afflicted—and that not as pleasing 
men, but pleasing God. Thus will you honour God before your 
fellow-men, and this will be your crown of rejoicing. 

I transcribe for your use the following excellent rules for obtain- 
ing the knowledge vf the will of God, in relation to our personal 
duty. They are from the private papers of an eminent minister, 
now deceased. 

‘*], Determine to take that course which commends itself to 
your judgment. | 

«2. See that you are not deceived as to your desire to know the 
will of God. 

‘<3. Pray earnestly, and honestly, before you have decided in your 
own mind, believing in a particular providence, and that the Lord 
Jesus is specially interested in all that pertains to his cause. 

‘4, Examine all the Scriptures bearing on the subject, 
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‘*S. Ask the opinion of judicious friends, stating the question 
impartially, and at an early stage in the investigation. 

‘“‘6. Expect not too much from others, the responsibility of 
deciding rests on you. 

‘7. Look candidly and fully at the qualifications required and 
possessed. 

‘8. Reflect on the amount of influence you possess, and may 
exert. 

‘9. Inquire in what situation you can act most easily and nat- 
urally? Foster says, ‘We bring a vast influence to that cause 
— which our deepest and most cherished feelings naturally 

Ow. 

‘10. Do not tempt God by seeking, expecting or desiring such 
an answer from him as he never gives,—that is, a direct intimation 
of his will. 

‘11. Bear in mind that you do not know the consequences of 
any step you may be about to take.” 

K. H. 





[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. ] 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE PAPAL CONTROVERSY. 
No. III. 
Continuation of the Article on the Works of Chillingworth. 


Tue features of the Romish controversy have greatly changed 
since the days of Charles I..—no champion of the unchanging 
church would dare at this time to publish ‘‘ Knott’s Charity Main- 
tained,’”’ and preface it with an introductory essay. It would fur- 
nish as many weapons against him as an edition of ‘‘ Dens’s The- 
ology.” The position assumed—that only the members of one church 
ean be saved—that salvation is impossible to men who differ in any 
point of religion, that some of both sides should be saved,—and 
defended by the Jesuit in the 17th century, is abandoned now.— 
The works of Chillingworth are of undoubted authority among Pro- 
testants, while the book he answered would be wholly forgotten, if 
he had not embalmed it by binding it up with his own writings. It 
is preserved like a fly in amber, or like the grain of sand enshrined 
in pearl. 

Truth, like the open sky, abides the same—the inventions of 
crafty men to deceive, like the clouds, change, pass, and vanish. 

In pursuing the examination of this work, we shall briefly state 
the points insisted upon by the Romanists to prove that all who 
do not die in the faith of his church, must be damned, and give 
the refutation of Chillingworth. 

The Jesuit asserts that the only reason why they do not make 
the Scriptures the judge of controversies, is because it is impossible 
for it to be the judge; and that there is no other imaginable 
reason why they do not. That they have preserved it safely, 
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and that Protestants receive the Scripture from the church of Rome. 
Chillingworth replies, that there are many other imaginable reasons 
why the supporters of Popery do not refer all points to the Scrip- 

ture as the last tribunal, that they have not mutilated or destroyed 
the Scriptures, because it was a difficult if not an impossible thing, 
because of the number of copies and versions, and that having 
persuaded the multitude of the infallibility of the church, they 
needed to do no more to set aside the written word of God—it 
being superseded in the estimation of the people, by the infallibil- 
ity of the church. And that it is not true, we received the Scrip- 
tures from the Romish church, but from the universal church, and 
on the authority of the ancient, uniform and uninterrupted testi- 
mony of God’s people. ‘' Your possessing them entire is no proof 
of your receiving them—it might be you did it for want of power 
(not of will) to corrupt them, as it is a hard thing to poison the sea. 
And then having prevailed so far with men as to persuade them 
not to look into them, or only through such spectacles as you 
pleased to make for them, and to see nothing in them, though as 
clear as the sun, if it made in any way against you; you might 
keep them entire, without any care to conform your doctrine, or 
reform your practice by them.” 

‘‘We acknowledge,”’ says the Jesuit, ‘‘ that the Scriptures are a 
perfect rule,—only they do not exclude unwritten traditions.”’ But 
if it be perfect, it is so complete, it needs no addition, and so 
evident that it needs no interpretation—and it is evident a written 
rule can be made thus perfect, else something may be spoken 
which cannot be written, and if whatsoever may be spoken may 
be written, then a written rule may be perfect and there be no need 
of any thing unwritten. But can the church of Rome write down 
all which she pretends are divine unwritten traditions, and add them 
to the verities already written, and all such interpretations of ob- 
scurities as shall need no more interpretations? If she cannot, 
then she hath not the power to teach all divine truths, nor to inter- 
pret all obscurities in the faith. If she can, then could Christ also 
have caused all truths to be written, and so written as to need no 
interpretation. 

The Jesuit says, ‘‘ No writing can ever prove itself to be of God; 
therefore, the Scriptures cannot be a perfect rule.’ True, all 
things cannot, out of the bible, be proved true; as the gainsayer 
will not admit the existence of God, because it is written; but the 
Scripture to them who, on the authority of the universal church, 
suppose it to be divine, and a rule of faith, contains all the mate- 
rial objects of faith, and is a complete rule. 

Thus he quibbles, and then adds, ‘‘ As every book, chapter and 
verse of Scripture is perfect, yet excludes not the addition of other 
books, so the perfection of the whole Scripture excludes not the 
addition of unwritten traditions.” Thus the reader is abused with 
ambiguities, no verse, chapter, or book, is a perfect rule of faith, 
though it hath all the perfection belonging to a book, chapter, or 
verse, it is the same as to play on words, to bring such objections ; 
and the next, that as when part of the Scriptures was unwritten, 
what was written was perfect, so now that all is written, a part may 
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temain unwritten without detracting from the perfection of the 
written. That some divine truths, necessary unto salvation may 
remain unwritten, the Jesuit says is possible—we reply, if it 
werc so, then God would have showed us to whom we should have 
recourse to know what was unwritten; he has not done this, and 
therefore we conclude that none is left unwritten.—In asserting 
that the Scripture is the judge of all controversies, we speak with 
sufficient correctness ; but more exactly, the Scripture is not a judge, 
but a rule only, and only a rule for Christians to judge them by. 

‘ By the consent of both sides, every man is to judge for hini- 
self, with the judgment of discretion, and to choose the rule 
whereby he is to guide his choice, if he be a natural man, being 
reason; if a Christian, Scripture for it is the rule to judge contro 
versies by,—that is, all the controversies of Christians, of thosé 
who are already agreed upon this first principle, that the Scripture 
is the word of God.’”’ The Jesuit urges that a judge must bea 
person fit lo end controversies,—but the Scripture is not a person, 
and consequently cannotbe a judge. But though a guide be good, 
in a difficult way, if I have a plain rale to know it by, I need no 
guide ; a man willing to abide by the law, can from the written 
law know what it requires him to do; therefore, though not a 
person, the Scripture is fit to end controversies. 

He further denies that the Holy Ghost—speaking in the Serip- 
ture—can be the judge of controversies, any more than a maf 
speaking in Latin can be more easily understood than the tongué 
by which he speaks. And we may say the same of the Pope and 
Councils, going further to say that they are infinitely less capable 
of making their decrees intelligible. ‘‘ In all things necessary to 
salvation, the Scriptures are plain; in them we need no judge to 
interpret, any more than to expound the decrees of councils;— 
where the Scriptures are not plain, there, if we using diligence to 
find the truth, do yet miss of it, there is no dangerin it; they that 
err; and they that do not err, may both be saved. So that thosé 
places which contain things necessary and wherein errors are dans 
gerous, need no infallible interpreter, because they are plain; and 
those that are obscure need none, because they do not contain 
things necessary and because error in them is not dangerous.” 

The Jesuit cites the often quoted passage of Augustin—“ I 
would not believe the gospel unless the authority of the church did 
move me;’’ but he does not give it in its connection. Augustin 
was showing that his motives to believe were fame, celebrity, con- 
sent, antiquity, and that as these moved him as strongly not to 
believe the heresy of Manichzeus as they did to believe the gospel. 
Unless, therefore, it can be shown that the same original and unis 
versal tradition lies against Protestants as against the Manicheans, 


it is vain to quote this place against us. If Augustin speaks only of 


the present church, without consideration of its antiquity, and its 
personal and doctrinal succession from the Apostles; his argament 
is of no value, for every heretic regarding his own sect as the true 
church, may rebut it by saying, ‘‘I believe the church,” end cons 
sider it as sufficient a reason as the one used by the moders 
Romanist. 
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The Jesuit assumes that the judge of controversies ought to be 
intelligible to all, unlearned as well as learned, and that the Scrip- 
ture is not intelligible to all; therefore it is not the judge. ‘‘To 
say that when a place of Scripture, by reason of ambiguous terms, 
lies indifferently open to divers constructions, whereof one is true 
and the other false; God obliges man under pain of damnation, not 
to mistake through error and human frailty, is to make God a tyrant 
—and to say he requires us certainly to attain that end, for the at- 
taining whereof he has given us no certain means ; and whether this 
can consist with his goodness, his wisdom and his word, I leave 
honest men to judge.’”? But if the Scripture be not intelligible, 
why does Optatus, one of the fathers, make the Scriptures the only 
judge of controversies? Why doth Paul say ‘ They are able to 
make wise unto salvation?” Why does Augustin say ‘“ Those 
things that are plainly stated in the Scriptures, contain all that 
pertains to faith and holy living??? Why does every one of the 
four Evangelists entitle his book the gospel, if any necessary and 
essential part were left out of it? And did they not write for the 
unlearned? But is it so difficult to understand the Scriptures and 
80 easy to know the true church, and its decrees, and the sense of 
the decrees? How may the unlearned know the marks of the true 
church ?—And having learned them, how can he tell what society 
hath perpetual visibility, succession, conformity with the ancient 
church, except he have great sufficiency of knowledge of the mon- 
uments of antiquity—that is, except he be a very learned man ?-— 
Having learned this, how may he know what the church decrees— 
what is corrupted, and what not—what essential to salvation or 
only an opinion—or having discovered the written decrees, how 
shall he know the sense ?—Are they more intelligible than Scrip- 
ture >—And how can he know that the translators of them are not 
as fallible as the translators of the Bible ? 

The testimony of Ireneus is alleged to prove the infallibility of 
the Romish church. ‘‘ What if the Apostles had not left Scripture, 
ought we not to have followed the order of tradition, which they deliv- 
ered to those to whom they committed the churches? To which order 
many nations yield assent, who believe in Christ, having salvation 
written in their hearts by the Spirit of God, without letters or ink, 
and diligently holding the ancient tradition. It is easy to receive 
the truth from God’s church, seeing the Apostles have most fully 
depesited in her, as in arich store-house, all things belonging to 
truth.’’ ‘* Doth not he plainly show that the tradition he speaks of, 
is nothing else but the very thing that is written? Is it not the 
same as to say, they that have the sun need no candles? And in 
saying, those nations who have not the Scripture, do well to fol- 
low tradition, does he not imply if they have Scripture, there is no 
need of tradition. He teaches that there are some things neces- 
sary to salvation; others useful, but not necessary,—that the 
former the Apostles preached to all, the latter only to chosen 
persons,—that the former were all written, but not all the latter ;— 
so that here is no proof of the absolute necessity of unwritten tra- 
ditions to those who have the Scriptures. 

Augustin is quoted, from his work on the Oneness of the Church, 
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speaking of re-baptising heretics: ‘This is neither openly nor evidently 
read—either by you or me, yet if there were any wise man of whom our 
Saviour had given testimony, and that he should be consulted in this 
question, we should make no doubt to perform what he should say, lest 
we might seem to gainsay, not so much him as Christ, by whose testi- 
mony he was recommended. Now Christ beareth witness to his 
church. Whosoever refuseth to follow the practice of the church, doth 
owe’ our Saviour himself, who by his testimony recommends the 
church.”’ 

Now before we yield to Augustin’s authority here, let us ask 
the Romanists if they will submit to his authority where he threatens 
excommunication to any who should carry an appeal from him to 
the Bishop of Rome? ‘To his authority in the matter of transub- 
stantiation,—the use and worshipping of images,—the freedom of 
the Virgin Mary from original and actual sin,—the perfection and 
perspicuity of the Scriptures,—the fallibility of general Councils,— 
will they abide by his judgment in these matters? Why then 
bring us to a saying of his, which isin direct opposition to his own 
words, that all things necessary to salvation are found in the Scrip- 
tures? Besides, he speaks of the Universal, not of the Romish 
church,—of a point not contradicted by Scripture, but not contains 
ed in it—and he says Christ has recommended the church fora 
credible witness of ancient tradition, not for an infallible definer of 
controversies. And if we must believe all the church teaches as 
taught of Christ, then in Augustin’s day, we must with him and 
with the church, have believed in giving the Eucharist to infants. 

Such are the arguments of the man who asserted it to be impos- 
sible that Protestants dying without repenting their Protestantism, 
can be saved ; but from the man who should attempt'to deceive 
others into the belief of such nonsense, what folly, what sophistry, 
what perversion in his quotations, must not be expected f 





i. 


(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 
MEMOIR OF HANNAH HOBBIE. 


Tuts is is the title of a very interesting little book, lately issued 
by the American Tract Society. The neatness of the typography 
and of the exterior of the volume happily corresponds with the 
chaste, clear, and beautiful style of the composition. The author 
has rendered a great service to the cause of true religion, and has 
done honour to his own judgment and feelings. Among the innu- 
merable biographies of pious persons, we can point to very few 
which excel this one, in that great point, the exclusion of extrane- 
ous and trivial matter; and also in the no less important point, 
freedom from what will disgust the judicious mind. Add to this 
that the book presents in a natural and engaging manner, just so 
much of the life and of the writings of Miss Hobbie, as is fitted 
to make a distinct, solemn and affecting impression of the loveli- 
ness of the individual’s character and the power of renewing grace. 
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There is no heaping together of every thing, however valueless, 
which she may ever have written, nor of the testimonies and estl- 
mates formed of her by others, as in the much praised memoir of 
Mrs. Taylor; a book, which if prepared on the plan of the one we 
are noticing, would be reduced to the size of a sixteen page tract. 
There is no crowding in of moral reflections, no making every 
incident a text for a discourse, as in Danforth’s Life of Walton, a 
book undoubtedly an offering of friendship, and reverence, and 
written with the most sincere and hearty desire to do good, but 
which, to say the least, is overloaded, desultory and tedious.— 
The author is the Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, the highly respected 
and eminently useful pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Fishkill, 
N.Y. 

The case of Hannah Hobbie strongly and touchingly sets forth 
the practicability of Christian effort, even where long continued 
and exhausting sickness shuts up in the house, and confines to the 
bed. She had no greater early opportunities than the generality 
of young females residing in the country; her preparation for ex- 
ertion and usefulness consisted in having for four years felt the 
need of peace with God, and sought it, as it were, in self depend- 
ence and in vain; and in haying learned by this severe discipline, 
and still more by her trying complaint, the preciousness of the 

resence and the favour of her Lord. We would earnestly recom- 
mend this book to all who have newly embraced the Saviour, as 
suited to be a guide, and worthy to be read with prayer and self 
examination. Every professor of the name of Christ will find 
benefit from a careful consideration of the character and labours 
of Hannah Hobbie,—here they will see modesty and sobriety of 
judgment, united with and directing steadfast and uniform zeal ; 
and much also to silence the numerous suggestions which an un- 
believing heart advances to excuse from activity in doing good.— 
It is highly desirable that this book should be extensively circulated 
sto awaken in the members of our churches, a sense of their re- 
sponsibility to aid their pastors by their prayers and endeavours, 
and to convince very many of their great and habitual neglect of 
their duty to their fellow sinners. 

One little defect we will notice, it being the only one we judge 
fitted todo harm. It is said, and we think, with approbation by 
the author, that Miss Hobbie was convinced that her lingering and 
painful illness was necessary for her conversion and spiritual good 
-—and it is strongly implied, that she judged it necessary, because 
she supposed that God could not have renewed her heart, except 
the aid of her sufferings. This is vastly different fromthe Scriptura 
view, which leads us to acquiesce in what God sends, although we 
know that He could have done for us all that we needed, without 
the concurrence of any natural agency. It is a giving up of the 
sovereignty of God, and conceiving of him as of a being limited 
to means, and reduced to alternatives. It is one thing to refer 
afflictive events to the will of our righteous Sovereign, and with the 
deaf and dumb boy, who when asked what he thought was the 
reason why God had left him without speech and hearing, opened the 
New Testament at the words, ‘ Epen so, Father, for so it seemed 
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good in thy sight ;” and another to submit ourselves to God’s will, 
because we suppose that in no other way, could he have turned us 
to himself. This latter is flattering to the human pride, and the 
most unhumbled heart in the heighth of its contumacious rebellion, 
might feel complacency under its sufferings, in believing that God 
was shut up to the necessity of abandoning him or resorting to 
this method. It is true there is never a trial without a needs be, but 
though God sends sorrows for the good of his creatures, and tries 
them that he may do them good at the last; yet it is not true that 
he makes use of the rod of affliction because he cannot in any 
other way accomplish his merciful purpose. This latter notion is 
that of the New Haven Divinity, which teaches that we do not 
know that God could govern a world of moral beings, except by the 
moral influence of the punishment of sin, either seen or felt. What 
can be more derogatory to God than such a notion? And at the 
same time, what more palatable to the vain, self-conceited sinner 
when suffering, than to imagine that a necessity rests upon the 
Almighty, and that, instead of being called upon to yield himself 
up to Him who giveth no account of any of His matters, and 
whose judgments are unsearchable, he knows the reason of the 
Divine procedures; that it is because he can in no other way effect 
His design. 

The Sovereignty of God is a truth that every awakened sinner 
ought to be made to feel; a truth which every Christian ought to 
endeavour fully to realize. Sufferings are conducive as a means to 
our good, but He who healed the leper by a word, and raised the 
dead, NEEDs them not; he employs them for our good, and our duty 


and our comfort is, to receive them because he seeth them to be 
good for us, 


M. 





BRITISH CIVILIZATION, 
No. II. 


I nave a residence in Ireland-—it is a parish ca!!ed Kilcrobane, 
in the county of Kerry. The parish is in length about seventeen 
miles, the breadth from three to four. The present population is 
10,154. Of these there are Catholics, 9,990; Protestants, 164.— 
Of these Protestants there are 87 consisting of ‘‘ coast Guards’? 
and police, with their families. ‘These persons are not, properly 
speaking, parishioners. They are employed in the public service, 
removable at pleasure, and always removed at stated periods; in 
short, strangers, being in the parish only for a particular purpose 
and for a limited time. 

The Protestant parishioners, therefore, are only 77, 

But reckon them all, and the case stands thus :— 

Catholics, ; , : ' , 9,990 
Protestants, , , . , , . 164 

The rector of this parish is the Rev. Mr. Longfield. He has 
been rector for the last ten or twelve years—I believe he has not 
been as many days in the parish. I never saw him, and the 
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only service he ever did me was leaving his usual residence at Bath 
or Cheltenham, and coming to an election to Kerry for the purpose 
of voting against me—that is all. 

His composition of tithes out of the parish amounts to £500 per 
annum, or thereabouts. He has also three or four glebes. 


DaniEL O’ConNELL. 


TO THE LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 


The Petition of the undersigned Sir Culling Eardley Smith, of 
Bedwell-park, in the County of Hertford, 


Showeth,—That your petitioner is lord of the manor of Hundon, 
near Caistor, in the county of Lincoln. 

That the lord of the manor of Broughton, near Brigg, in the 
same county, yearly, on Palm Sunday, employs a person to per- 
form the following ceremony in the parish church of Caistor :—A 
cart-whip of the fashion of several centuries since, called a gad- 
whip, with four pieces of wyche-elm bound round the stock, anda 
leathern purse attached to the extremity of the stock, containing 
thirty pence, is, during divine service, cracked in the church-porch, 
and while the second lesson is reading, is brought into the church 
and held over the reading desk by the person who carries it. It is 
afterwards deposited with the tenant of Hundon. 

That the performance of this superstitious ceremony is utterly 
inconsistent with a place of Christian worship. 

That it is generally supposed that it is a penance for murder, and 
that in the event of the performance being neglected, the lord of 
the manor of Broughton would be liable to a penalty to the lord of 
the manor of Hundon. 

That your petitioner being extremely anxious for the discontin- 
uance of this absurd and indecent practice, applied to the lord of 
the manor of Broughton for that purpose; who declined entering 
into any negotiation until the deed should be produced under which 
the ceremony was instituted, which deed (if it has ever existed) 
your petitioner is unable to produce. 

That your petitioner subsequently applied to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln to use his influence to prevent the repetition of the ceremony, 
and offered to guarantee the churchwardens against any loss in 
consequence of their refusal to permit it. 

That your petitioner believes there are no trustees of a dissent- 
ing chapel who would permit the minister or officers of their chapel 
to sanction such a desecration. 

That the ceremony took place, as usual, on Palm Sunday, in 
this year. 

Your petitioner therefore prays that your Lordships will be 
pleased to ascertain from the bishop of the diocese why the cere- 
mony took place; that if the existing law enables any ecclesiastical 
persons to prevent it, the law may be hereafter enforced; and that 
if the present law is insufficient, a law may be passed enabling the 
bishop to interfere for the purpose of saving the national church 
from scandal. And your petitioner will ever pray. 


The Stafford Burgesses Disfranchisement Bill met with the fate we 
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anticipated for it last week. The bill would have disfranchised 
850 electors, of whom 700 were proved to have taken bribes: but 
the Peers were shocked at the idea of punishing the 150, against 
whom no corruption had been established at their bar: so Lord 
Clanricarde offered to except the 150. This, however, did not 
satisfy their Lordships; whose determination to do equal justice 
was so strong, that they threw out the bill because it did not touch 
sixteen ten-pound householders who had sold their votes, Because 
they could not punish, 716, they were resolved to let 700 escape, 


of whose guilt they had no doubt. The majority in this case was 
38 to 22. 





Prosecution of a Temperance Preacher.—At the Public Office, 
Birmingham, on Thursday week, a Mr. John Powell, a member of 
the Birmingham Temperance Society, and a strenuous tea-totaller, 
was charged with obstructing the footpath by preaching to the 
people against intemperance, in Bell-street, near the steps of the 
Market Hall, thereby collecting a large crowd around him, on the 
preceding Sabbath. Mr. Ryder, a pawnbroker, and Mr. Banks, a 
spirit-dealer, proved the offence, and the magistrates, Messrs. Led- 
sum and Lloyd, fined him in the penalty of 20s. Mr. Powell pro- 
tested against the decision, and refused to pay the fine; he denied 
that the footpath had been obstructed by any others than drunken 
men, who had been sent there for the purpose of interrupting and 
annoying him. An appeal against the magistrates’ decision will, 
we understand, be lodged at the Quarter Sessions. 





Maynooth System of Education.—The petition of Mr. Eugene 
Francis O’Beirne, late of the Royal College of Maynooth, address- 
ed to the House of Commons, states that he resided as a student 
within the walls of Maynooth College for some years, and that he 
seeks ‘‘an opportunity of publicly recording his testimony on the 
subject of the various details of discipline and instruction which 
are identified at Maynooth with systematic and irresponsible tyranny 
on the one hand, and on the other with the inculcation of an im- 
morality so gross as to set at defiance the precepts of the gospel ; 
so shocking as to be almost incomprehensible to those who are 
not intimately acquainted with the characters of the Romish clergy 
in Ireland.’”’ The petition further states, that the statutes for the 
regulation of the college are frequently set at nought by those who 
are intrusted with their administration; and that he has, with many 
others, been made a victim of the uncontrolled despotism which 
reigns triumphant in Maynooth, and been expelled without cause 
assigned, trial had, witnesses examined, or defence made. He 
prays for an inquiry into the state of Maynooth College, with a 
view to remedy ‘‘ the numerous abuses and evils, religious, political 
and social, with which that institution abounds.” 





It appears from a Parliamentary paper, that the number of 
licensed brewers in England is 2099, who consume 16,412,440 
bushels of malt; of victuallers 54,551, of whom 36,962 brew their 
own beer, and consume 9,521,797 bushels of malt. There are 
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06,536 persons licensed to sell beer to be drunk on the premises, 
of whom 14,840 brew their own beer, and consume 3,702,417 
bushels of malt; and of the 4118 licensed sellers of beer not to 
be drunk on the premises, YS7 who brew their own beer consume 
218,616 bushels of malt. In Scotland 242 brewers consume 
988,800 bushels of malt; and out of 17,026 victuallers, there are 
339 who brew their own beer, and consume 140,380 bushels. In 
Ireland there are 245 brewers, whose consumption of malt is 


}],829,587 bushels. 





Lord A. Fitzclarence, Lord Alien, the Hon. and Rev. Fitzroy 
Stanhope, and Mr. T. Duncombe, M. P., were among the guests at 
a dinner given by M. Ducrow, the horse-rider, on Sunday, at the 
Amphitheatre, Westminster bridge !—[ Post. ] 









{G@ NOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &c. 


Fes. 16—Marcu 26.—Rev. R. W. Dunlap, St. Augustine, name added 
from Jan’y ’39. The testimony rendered, and the information given in 
his letter, are profoundly interesting to us.—Rev. George Morris, Mechan- 
icksburg, Pa.—name added from Jan’y ’39, and $2 paid, by his and our 
valued friends, G. & W. M., of Balt.—E. 8. Mathes, Old Salem, Tenn: 
the mistake indicated on the returned No. corrected by sending the proper 
one. Occasional mistakes and accidents seem unavoidable. We are 
thankful when informed of them; and correct them with pleasure.—Rev. 
J. R. Sharon, Dauphin Co. P., $10, for himself, and for Dr. Wm. Simon- 
ton, and Messrs. Benj. Snodgrass, and R. R. Elder, in full for ’39.—Rev’d 
Samuel Marks, Clinton, Michigan, subscribed from 1 Jan’y ’39.—§$2 50, 
for *39 from Col. McEwen, of Nashville, Tenn., per Messrs. Mur- 
doch, Balt.—$2 50, James Mahool, and $2 50 Upton Reid, both of 
Franklinville, Balt. Co., Md., in full for each, for °39.—Rev. Dr. Francis 
Waters, Balt. Co. Md., $7 50, for 1836, ’7, °8.—D. Hough, St. Louis, 
Mco., $5, in full; and stopped.—Mr. Foreman, Eutaw st., Balt., added 
from Jan’y *39.—Hugh Wilson, Sen’r., and Wm. McCants, Esq’r., of 
Wadmalaw Island, S. C., subscribed from Jan’y *39, per order of our 
friend J. ‘T., Esq. ‘The bound vols. ordered, can be sent by ship to 
Charleston, if we knew to whose care to direct them. Or they will be 
sent in any other way directed.—Rev. Benj’n M. Smith 50 cts., balance 
in full for 1839.—Nathan Woods, of Cumberland Co. Pa., $5, for himself 
and Sam’! McKeehan, Esq. of said Co.—Rev. H.S. Pratt, ‘Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, $5.—F rom our friend R. S. Bell, of Union Sem’y, $7, of which 
$4 50, for Mrs. Legrand, of Charlotte; and $2 50 for J. P. Anderson, 
of Campbell Co. Va., whose name is added to our list—The P. M. of 
Danville, Ky., $7 00, for the late Judge John Green.— Wm. Naylor, Esq. 
Romney, Va., $2, and*name added.—R. 'T. Leech, of Pa., $2 50, and 
direction changed from Brighton to Alleghany.—Rev. J. C. Coit, of Cher 
aw, S. C., $2 50.—S. D. Schoolfield Milton, N. C., $5, for 1887, *$8.— 
Ananias Platt, Esq., of Albany, N. Y., per hands of J. Martien, of Phila. 
$2.—G. TI’. Snowden, Esq., of Columbia, S. C., $5.—Rev. Dr. Mecllroy, 
city of New York, $10.—Samuel Wier, Esq., Columbia, S. C., name 
added.—Prof. A. Ryors, University of Ohio, the missing numbers writtew 
for, sent. 





